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The Literary Week. 


On another page of this number will be found an article 
wherein the novelty of the two stories of Dumas, Zhe 
Snow on Shah-Dagh and Ammalat Bey, which have 
just been issued as newly-discovered fruits of his genius, 
is shown to be non-existent. Both are included in his 
works and are familiar to specialists in Dumas. We make 
the statement with some reluctance, because both M. 
Apostolides (the possessor of the MSS.) and Mr. Home 
Gordon (the translator) have clearly been to much trouble 
in laying their book before English readers ; but they did 
not, of course, take such pains as were necessary, or the 
mistake could never have been carried so far. A large 
amount of blame seems to rest with the house of Calmann- 
Lévy, which certainly should know all the stories of Dumas 
that it publishes. 

ConsIDERABLE interest has been taken in the article on 
the duration of Copyright which we printed last week. 
We shall return to the question in our next issue. 


Mr. Sreruen Paittrs’s tragedy, “ Paolo and Fran- 
cesca,”’ is, we are glad to note, one step nearer production. 
Last week Mr. George Alexander gave a performance of it 
at Liverpool for copyright purposes. 


Tue prices for early editions of Mr. Kipling’s writings 
still keep very high. At Sotheby’s, this week, the follow- 
ing books and papers were sold: ‘The Seven Nights of 
Creation,” a poem on four pages, privately printed, without 
date or place of printing, £13 15s. (Denham) ; three copies 
of Schoolboy Lyrics, 1881, realised £29, £41, and £46 re- 
spectively ; Hehoes, by Two Writers, 1884, £18 (Denham) ; 
Departmental Ditties, 1886, inscribed ‘‘ The Common Room, 
U.S. College, with the compliments of the author,” £18 10s. 
(A. H. Walker) ; the Week’s News, published at Allahabad, 
a set from January 7 to September 16, 1888, complete 
with the exception of three numbers—each number of this 
paper containing a complete story by Mr. Kipling, some of 
which have never been reprinted—£20 (Denham); and 
“Turnovers” from the Civil and Military Gazette, January 
to June, 1888, £10 15s. (Cordeant). The buyer of the copy 
of Departmental Ditties is the present Head Master of the 
United Services College at Westward Ho! It seems hard 
that the book should ever have found its way from the 
Common Room of the school to Sotheby’s. Mr. Walker 
showed genuine zeal to win it back again. 


From the same sale, which included a number of rare 
editions and autographs of Dickens, there was a notable 
absentee in the person of Mr. W. R. Hughes, whose 
death is just announced. Mr. Hughes, who was the 
Birmingham City Treasurer, was an indefatigable collector 
of Dickens. He had a vast number of editions of the 
works, he had furniture from Gadsbill, and a host of por- 
traits and other mementoes of the novelist. Mr. Hughes 
was also « devoted admirer of Mr. Herbert Spencer. 
These two cults—of the author of Pickwick and of the 
author of the Synthetic Philosophy—are rarely carried 
on side by side. 


Tue second volume of Mr. Herbert Spencer’s revised 
and enlarged edition of the Principles of Biology is on the 
eve of issue. 


Mr. M. H. Spretmann’s researches in old volumes of 
Punch for fugitive Thackerayana (to which we shall return 
later) is not the only book of its kind. Mr. W. T. Spencer, 
of Oxford-street, the specialist in Cruikshank and early 
Victorian authors and illustrators, has just issued in a 
limited edition a similar collection of Thackeray’s contribu- 
tions to the National Standard and the Constitutional, He 
calls the work The New Thackeray Book. 


WE regret to have to announce the impending resigna- 
tion of Mr. Hugh Chisholm from the editorship of the 
St. James’s Gazette. Mr. Chisholm, after eight years’ 
service to the paper as assistant editor and editor, is leav- 
ing at the end of the year. His successor has not yet 
been appointed. 


Tue tendency of authors, working independently, to 
duplicate each other’s work, and to do it at the same time, 
has often enough been commented upon. It is illustrated 
again by the announcement that Prof. Goldwin Smith has 
just completed a book entitled Shakespeare, the Man, which 
is described as an attempt to discover the character of the 
dramatist from passages in the plays and poems. No 
reader of the Saturday Review before its last change of 
proprietorship will need to be reminded that a similar 
task was carried out by Mr. Frank Harris, whose volume 
on the subject, consisting of these Saturday essays and 
others, is about to be published by Mr. Heinemann. 
Shakespearian students, however, in the present case need 
have no feeling except pleasure, for both studies, however 
much they may differ, are certain to be shrewd and 
interesting. 


An “occ. poet” in the Pall Mall Gazette thus sweepingly 
disposes of the children’s books of the present season : 
He thought he saw a flock of owls 
That made a dismal noise : 
He looked again, and found it was 


More books for girls and boys: 
‘* Treacle in print,” he said, ‘‘ and oh ! 
How soon that diet cloys!” 


A CORRESPONDENT writes: “ It pleased me, as an Anglo- 
Indian, to know that last week’s prize [in Competition 
No. 7] was won by a native of India. And perhaps you 
will let me say that the Acapemy is much read by busy 
officials in India, to whom it is necessarily much more 
interesting than to people who have bookshops at every 
corner and Mudie’s libraries besides. For most Indian 
people can only get books by post, and have reason to 
bless the invention of the cheap (and light) colonial 
editions which now emulate Tauchnitz.’’ 








Mr. SHorrer’s new paper, the first number of which is 
to be published in January, is employing at this moment 
no fewer than four draughtsmen at the war—Mr. Wollen, 
Mr. Prater, and two others. 
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Tue little sheaf of lyrics which Mr. Henley contributes 
to the North American Review have the blackbird note of 





the boxwood flute, to use his own phrase. ‘“ Hawthorn 
and Lavender: Songs and Madrigals”” they are prettily 
called, and the feeling is the feeling of the ‘ Echoes” in 
his Book of Verses. There is nothing with the matchless 
music of 
Coming up from Richmond 
On the way to Kew; 


but only Mr. Henley could have written them, and the new 
environment of the poet—Worthing, in Sussex, with the 
Channel before him and the South Downs at the back— 
gives them a definite character. We quote three of the 
twenty-five numbers : 
I. 
The good South-west, ou wreck-worn wings, 
Comes shepherding the good rain ; 
The brave sea breaks, and glooms, and swings, 
A wavering, gleaming plain. 


Sound, sea of England, sound and shine, 
Blow, English wind, amain, 
Till in this old, gray heart of mine 
The spring need wake again ! 
If. 
The April sky sags low and drear, 
The April winds blow could, 


The April rains fall gray and sheer, 
And yeanlings keep the fold. 


But the rook has built, aud the thrushes throug, 
And over the faded lea 

The sky-lark scatters his rocketing song ; 
And he is the bird for me! 


For he sings as if, from his watchmaun’s height, 
He saw, this blighting day, 

The far vales break into colour and light 
From the banners and arms of May. 


Ill. 
The west a glory of green and red and gold, 
The magical drifts to north and eastward rolled, 
The shining sands, the still, transfigured sea, 
The wind so light it scarce begins to be, 
As these long > so unfold a flower, unfold 
Life’s rose in me. 


Life’s rose—life’s rose! Red at my heart it glows— 

Glows and is glad, as in some quiet close 

The sun’s spoiled darlings their gay life renew ! 

Only, the clement rain, the mothering dew, 

Daytide and night, all things that make the rose, 
Are you, dear, you! 


Mr. Hentey’s dedication of Hoby’s Courtyer, the imme- 
diately forthcoming volume in his series of Tudor 
Translations, is as follows: 

TO 
GEORGE WYNDHAM, 
SOLDIER, COURTIER, SCHOLAR, 
IN A YEAR OF HIGH EMOTION 
AND THE ACCOMPLISHING OF 
AUGUST DESTINIES, 
THIS TREATISE OF AMENITY IN ACT, 
THIS OLD-FACED 
YET EVER LUSTROUS MIRROR 
OF THE 
COMPLETE GENTLEMAN. 


Urquhart’s Rabelais was to have been issued at the same 
time as Hoby’s Courtyer, but the editor, Mr. Whibley, has 
found it necessary considerably to extend the scope of 
his Introduction, and this has caused delay. The three 
volumes are, however, almost out of the editor’s hands. 





Mr. Hentey, by the way, has been invited to be present 
at the annual dinner of the Edinburgh Burns Club, and 
propose the poet’s health. He cannot accept the invitation, 
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but the fact that it has been sent to him shows that all 
Scotland did not lose its head over his vigorous and right- 
minded Essay. 


In the Atlantic Monthly is an interesting budget of 
letters from Turgenev to Stassov, written for the most part 
in the seventies. They are concerned chiefly with musical, 
artistic, and literary criticism, and they show Turgenev’s 
independence of judgment and refusal to be coerced to 
depart a hairsbreadth from his own belief. We do not 
get the impression that Stassov, who is still living, was a 
correspondent quite worthy of him. Vladimir Vassilie- 
vich Stassov, who is the son of a famous Russian architect, 
was Director of Fine Arts at the Imperial Public a 
and has been a busy writer and worker in the same field 
all his life. He describes how he first met Turgenev in 
1865: 

Turgenev came late, and, on enteriog the room, he 
onal to explain to a lady sitting near me the reason of 
his unpunctuality. ‘‘ I have just been hearing Schumann’s 
quintet for the first time. . . . My soul is all aglow,” he 
said, .n his soft, tender voice, which had a slightly sibilant 
note in it. I turned, and saw for the first time in my life 
Turgenev’s tall and stately though somewhat stooping 
figure, his head with the heavy mane of hair, as yet un- 
touched by gray, and his kind, rather dim eyes. 


We give some extracts from the letters: 


Every day it grows harder to satisfy one’s self with one’s 
art. For instance, I have only just finished a long novel 
for the Messager de 1’ Europe [probably Fathers and Sons}, 
which I re-wrote three times; mine is a kind of labour of 
Sisyphus ! 

Of all these ‘‘ young”’ Russian musicians, only two have 
decided talent—Tchaikovsky and Rimsky-Korsakov. All 
the rest, for what they are worth, may be put in a sack 
and thrown into the water! Not, of course, as men—as 
men they are charming—but as artists. 


I may be mistaken in my judgment of the new Russian 
art, and you are fully justified in reproaching me for my 
ignorance or want of comprehension ; but why should you 
imagine that I speak thus not from a strong personal con- 
viction or sentiment, but because I bow down before the 
authority of foreigners ? What devil should induce me, 
an old man—who have never in my whole life valued any- 
thing as highly as my own independence—to bow down or 
kowtow to these authorities ? 

Never, never did it enter into my head toe accuse Repin 


of audacity. Why, good heavens, it is precisely from the 
absence of such audacity that our half-baked talents are 


“wpe, a He is a r creature ; there is the misfortune. 
Had he been a good fellow, he might have abused whom 
he pleased. 


I do not ascribe any importance to Théophile Gautier as 
a poet. . . . I have read the new articles by Victor Hugo. 
I regret that I do not possess sufficient powers of ex- 
pression to tell to what a degree I despise these articles, 
and the whole of his prose in general, 





TurGENEV’s deliberate and adverse opinion of Sarah 
Bernhardt’s genius, delivered in 1882, is very interesting : 


This woman is clever and skilful; she has her business 
at her finger ends, is gifted with a charming voice and 
educated in a good school; but she has nothing natural 
about her, no artistic temperament whatever, and she 
tries to make up for this by Parisian licentiousness. She 
is eaten through and through with chic, réclame, and pose. 
She is monotonous, cold, and dry; in short, without a 
single spark of talent in the highest sense of the word. 
Her gait is that of a hen; she has no play of features; the 
movements of her hands are purposely angular, in order to 
be piquant; the whole thing reeks of the boulevards, of 
Figaro and patchouli. . . . You must allow me to quote 
Augier, who once said to me: ‘‘Cette femme n’a aucun 
talent; on dit d’elle que c’est un uet de nerfs—c’est 
un paquet de ficelles.”” But you will ask, Why then such 
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a world-wide reputation ? What doTIcare’ I only speak 

my own feelings, and I am glad to find somebody who 

supports my view. 
Subsequently Stassov wrote: “‘Turgenev, a great writer, 
was, as might be expected from a Russian, realistic and 
sincere in his own novels and tales; but in his tastes and 
views of art his cosmopolitanism made him the enemy of 
realism and sincerity in others. In such ideas and in such 
unaccountable prejudices he elected to spend his whole 
life.” . 





Tue recently published Memoirs of Victor Hugo reminds 
me (writes a correspondent) of the fact that the reading- 
world still awaits the publication of the further volume, or 
volumes, of the Letters of Victor Hugo, translated by Mr. 
F. Clarke. The house of Methuen issued the first volume 
(1815 to 1835) three years ago, since which time we have 
no intimation of the continuance of the work. 


Last week we gave a picture of Cunzie House, Anstru- 
ther, Stevenson’s home for part of 1868. This is the 
wording of the tablet that has been erected on the house: 
‘‘ Robert Louis Stevenson lived in this house in the summer 
of 1868. 

Not one quick beat of your warm heart, 
Nor thought that came to you apart, 
Pleasure nor pity, love nor pain, 

Nor sorrow has gone by in vain.” 


The tablet is the design of Mr. R. 8. Lorimer, A.R.I.B.A. 


Two weeks ago we gave a brief account of the new 
American drama which has been based on the very slight 
foundation of Whittier’s war 
ballad, ‘‘ Barbara Frietchie.” 
Barbara Frietchie, as no one 
needs to be reminded, was 
an old woman, but, for the 
sake of the interest of the 
play, the dramatist has 
made her young. We re- 
turn to the subject in order 
to give this week, merely 
as a curiosity, a portrait of 
Miss Julia Arthur in the 
title-réle. 


We have been favoured 
with a copy of some corre- 
spondence that has recently 

assed between Mr. Ignatius 
mnelly and the Shake- 
speare Press, New Jersey. 
As an exercise in outspoken 
criticism it is of value. The 
Shakespeare Press seems to 
have written to the author 
of The Great Cryptogram to 
ask for information con- 
cerning his forthcoming 
book. Mr. Donnelly conceived the request to be for an 
advance copy, in order that the director of the Shake- 
speare Press, Dr. Appleton Morgan, might “leap upon 
it as soon as it is ushered into the world, and damn it 
before the public can have time to read it.” To this the 
Shakespeare Press replied: “Dr. Morgan cannot damn 
your book, Mr. Donnelly. That operation can only be 
performed by yourself.” The justification of Dr. Appleton 
Morgan follows. 





MISS JULIA ARTHUR AS 
BARBARA FRIETCHIE, 


A CORRESPONDENT quotes from the European Magazine, 
1790, the following account of a contemporary sale of Shake- 
speare editions. Few things can have so risen in value. “The 
collection of Shakespeare’s plays, 1623 (commonly called 
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the First Folio), was sold at Mr. Egerton’s auction room for 
no less a sum than £35 14s. The Dukes of Grafton and 
Roxburghe were the competitors for this volume. The 
latter was victorious. At the same sale, Romeo and Juliet, 
4to, 1599, was purchased for £7 15s., and Hamlet, 4to, 
1604, for £17 6s. 6d. A three-guinea subscription receipt 
for Alderman Boydell’s Shakespeare was likewise disposed 
of, at the same time and place, for £6 8s.” 


Tue last pages of Munsey’s Magazine are distinguished 
by Literary Notes of a particularly piquant nature, relating, 
it is true, more to American authors than to English, but 
dealing with some books that have vogue also in this country. 
Among these notes we find, in the November number, a 
series of parodies of popular writers, where Miss Ellen 
Thorneycroft Fowler’s epigrammatic excursions are thus 
lightly touched off : 

A DRAWING-ROOM CONVERSATION. 
By E..*n Tu**n**cr*rT F*wi*r. 

Lord Steeplecrown thoughtfully stirred his tea. 

‘So Winnie Flyter has succeeded in marrying her 
duke,” he said. 

‘* All’s well that enis swell,” commented Lady Sliver- 
ington. 

‘‘ A marriage without love is better than love without a 
carriage,” added Pamela bitterly. ‘‘It’s the accessories 
that make it possible to drag on through our days.”’ 

‘* Every drag on has his St. George,”’ said Lord Steeple- 
crown gallantiy. ‘‘ Yours, my dear young lady, may be 
at this moment—ringing the doorbell.” 

‘* Well, if he is a complete blockhead, like my husband, 
let him in,” advised Lady Sliverington. ‘‘ When I don’t 
like Sliverington’s ways I merely have to hit him with a 
chair. He thinks it inadvertence, and is too polite to call 
my attention to it. But it mends his ways, if not the 
chairs.” 

“‘Chairity begins at home,” murmured Lord Steeple- 
crown. 

‘*So does divorce,” commented Pamela. 
that makes the world go wrong.” 

‘“‘ Pamela is our cynic gua non”; and Lady Sliverington 
smiled affectionately. 

‘* Contention is better than riches,” answered the girl. 
‘* There are moments when I hate the emptiness of luxury. 
Better a stale loaf and a knuckle of bham——”’ 

‘* But many a nickel makes a knuckle,”’ interposed Lord 
Steeplecrown. ‘‘ Poverty is generally the emptiest state of 
all.” 

‘Better M.P. than empty,’’ said Lady Sliverington. 
“That's why I’ve put up with Sliverington all these 

ears.” 
. ** Well, as the man said who stole a ride on a tramcar, 
none but the brave reserve their fare,” said Pamela, rising 
to go. ‘*My carriage is waiting.” 

‘*Hansom is as automobile does,” said Lord Steeple- 
crown, rising also. 

** Good-bye, my dear,” said Lady Sliverington. ‘I'd 
keep you to dinner, but it’s a wise child that knows its 
own larder.” And she sank back among the cushions to 
refresh herself for the next callers by reviewing the tables, 
ten words make one epigram, ten epigrams make one wit, 
ten wits make one tired. 


Munsey’s is quite a gain to English bookstalls. 


” 


“°Tis love 


America is already well supplied with literary maga- 
zines, but another is now being projected. The Macmillan 
Company propose to issue their own particular rival to the 
Bookman, the Bookbuyer, and the Critic, to mention only 
these, in the shape of an unillustrated critical magazine, in 
which each yom shall be in the hands of an expert. 
The lack of illustrations will be a change for which some 
readers, weary of portraits of popular novelists, may be 
grateful. 


The author of McTeague, Mr. Frank Norris, is taking a 
leaf from M. Zola’s book and adventuring upon a novel 
trilogy. The subject is wheat. Mr. Norris’s first novel 
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will deal with the Producer, the scene being California ; 
the second with the Distributor, the scene being Chicago ; 
and the third with the Consumer, the scene being England. 
The subject is immense, and it is greatly in the writer’s 
favour that he should aim so high. 


TuosE authors who indulge in the pastime of presenting 
Her Majesty with luxuriously bound copies of their works 
may be interested to know that Sir Arthur Bigge has 
recently written to a Scottish publisher stating that Her 
Majesty prefers to receive books in the binding in which 
they are published. 


Mr. H. G. Wetts’s new story, Love and Mr. Lewisham, 
an exercise in the same genre as his Wheels of Chance, is 
appearing as a serial in the weekly edition of the Zimes. 


Tue third edition of the ‘‘ London Letter’? War Directory 
has just been issued. In this work, published by the 
London Letter Company, may be found 3,000 names of 
Naval and Military Officers and the Nursing Staff serving 
or requisitioned to serve in South Africa. Such officers 
who, up to date, have been killed, wounded, or taken 
prisoners are also mentioned. 





Bibliographical. 


A Lonpon morning paper tells us that the thirtieth (and 
final) volume of the Centenary Edition of Carlyle’s works 
will contain ‘‘some material almost to be called new” 
—namely, essays on Montaigne, Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu, Montesquieu, Necker, the two Pitts, and the 
Netherlands, contributed by Carlyle to the Edinburgh 
Encyclopedia. But have not these essays already been 
reprinted in volume form? Surely it was these early 
efforts which Mr. 8. R. Crockett introduced to this genera- 
tion of readers only two years ago, in a volume entitled 
Montaigne, and Other Essays by Thomas Carlyle? There 
cannot be much of Carlyle’s published work which has not 
attained the distinction of print. The Lectures on the 
History of Literature, published seven years ago, were only 
reports of the discourses, not the discourses themselves. 
Much more valuable were the Historical Sketches of Notable 
Persons and Events in the Reigns of James I. and Charles I., 
which Mr. Alexander Carlyle edited and published last 
year. There is record of a volume of Rescued Essays by 
Thomas Carlyle, edited by Percy Newberry in 1892; but I 
have not seen it. 

In the second volume of his Recollections (page 65) Sir 
Algernon West prints an epigram beginning “ Froude in- 
forms the Scottish youth.” The lines are familiar to most 
people, but not as Sir Algernon gives them. My readers 
may like to compare his version with the following, which 
was supplied to me by a well-known Church dignitary, 
and assuredly is superior in literary merit to that preserved 
by Sir Algernon : 

Froude informs the Scottish youth 
Parsons have small regard for truth ; 
The Reverend Canon Kingsley cries 
That History is a pack of lies. 
What cause for judgments so malign ? 
A brief reflection solves the mystery : 
Froude believes Kingsley a divine, 
And Kingsley goes to Froude for history. 


The authorship of this excellent jeu @esprit is well-known 
to many, but, so far as I am aware, it has never been put 
into print. 

Taking up a volume by Mr. Harding Davis, entitled 
T'he Lion and the Unicorn, I find it consists of eight short 
stories, of which ‘‘The Lion and the Unicorn” is placed 
first in the book. This is the latest instance known to me 
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of a practice which is becoming much too common. I 
have nothing to do here with the fact that that practice 
must needs mislead the readers of fiction, and be especially 
annoying to those who find they have ordered a book of 
short stories when they thought they were ordering a 
novel. My own complaint is that the habit adds to the 
labours of the bibliographer, who now can no longer 
trust to the title-page of a work of fiction, but must 
perforce also study the table of contents before he can 
describe the volume with the certainty of being accurate. 
Every book of short stories should be openly announced 
as such, both on the title-page and in advertisements. 

There is plenty of room, I should say, for the concise 
critical Life of Defoe which Mr. Wilfred Whitten has 
prepared for the ‘“‘ Westminster” series of biographies. 
Of course, one does not forget the monograph on Defoe 
which William Minto wrote for the “English Men of 
Letters” series; but that was just twenty years ago. 
Since then we have had the volume by Mr. Thomas 
Wright, which may be described as halfway between the 
sketch by Mr. Minto and the elaborate pen-portrait pro- 
duced ten years previousl by Mr. William Lee. It is 
rather curious that Defoe should never have been included 
in the ‘‘Great Writers”’ series, which has left so few 
celebrities untouched. So it is, however; and Mr. 
Whitten’s memoir, therefore, will supply something which 
is really wanted. 

The appearance of a book by Mr. Baring Gould, entitled 
The Crock of Gold, necessarily reminds one of Mr. Martin 
Tupper’s tale so named. The latter is fixed in my memory 
by the fact that Mr. Tupper was good enough to present 
to me a printed copy, marked ‘‘scarce,” of the two-act 
melodrama which Edward Fitzball founded upon Mr. 
Tupper’s story, and which was performed at the City of 
Lenton Theatre a little more than half a century ago. “I 
never authorised, nor knew of, this dramatic version,” Mr. 
Tupper wrote to me, “ till long after it appeared.” I need 
hardly say that, following the custom of the time, no 
acknowledgment of the original source of the play is to be 
found anywhere in the printed copy of it. ‘ 

Mr. A. C. Benson, himself a poet, and owing something, 
I should say, to the influence of Matthew Arnold, has 
edited and “ introduced ” a selection from that writer’s 
poems. The extent to which Arnold’s poetry has interested 
the younger generation has already been illustrated not only 
by the popularity of the selection in the ‘‘ Golden Treasury ” 
series, but by the speed with which his non-copyright 
pieces were put upon the market by publishers other than 
Messrs. Macmillan. One of those publications was “‘ intro- 
duced,” it will be recollected, by Mr. William Sharp, and 
another by Dr. Richard Garnett. Nor must we forget the 
selections edited by Mr. G. C. Macaulay. 

The new biography of Paul Jones, which Mr. James 
Barnes is to contribute to a well-known series, will be 
welcome, for, though this will be by no means the first 
memoir of the famous adventurer, the authoritative Zives— 
those by A. S. Mackenzie and W. G. Sims—are over fifty 
years old, Mackenzie’. having come out in 1841 and 
Sims’s in 1845. Of late years Jones has been made the 
hero of a comic opera, and has been impersonated by 
alady. Mr. Barnes’s book will be of service in rescuin 
Jones from the stage, and presenting him as an historica 

ersonage once more. How full of incident and variety 
his career was I need not say. 

How persistently popular are Washington Irving’s 
“Rip Van Winkle” and ‘‘ Legend of Sleepy Hollow,” an 
illustrated edition of which is soon to be before the 
public! The two tales were included last year in a collec- 
tion of Little Masterpieces, published in London ; and five 
years ago they were produced together in an illustrated 
form by Messrs. Macmillan. Separate illustrated editions 
of Rip Van Winkle appeared in 1886 and 1888—two in the 
latter year. 

THe Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 
A Fleet of Song. 
By Wilfrid Scawen Blunt. 


Satan Absolved. 
3s. 6d. net.) 


Mr. Witrrm Btvnt’s latest poem, so far as it can be 
assigned to a category, might be called a satirical drania ; 
but the satire is wholly serious and mirthless, replete with 
invective, and more misanthropic than Swift. Itis inspired 
by indignation (justifiable enough) at the present Nimrod- 
like state of Christendom in general, and Anglo-Saxondom 
in particular: though (for our part) we think Russia 
is fairly on an equality with the Anglo-Saxon nations. 
This is embodied in a boldly original, not to say violent, 
conception. The action is laid wholly in Heaven, deriving 
manifest suggestions from Job, the prologue of Goethe’s 
Faust, and Byron’s Vision of Judgment. It is an onslaught 
on humanity, out-Swifting Swift. We are introduced 
to a deity with regard to whom we need observe no 
capital letters in our relatives. For he is not the 
Christian Deity. He is not omniscient, being dependent 
for knowledge of the earth upon angelic report, which 
observes a most courtier-like deference to his preconcep- 
tions, and keeps him ignorant of the truth with regard 
to human affairs. He is less in his attributes even than 
the Sgr Jove. With him Satan (a more than Marie- 
Corellian Satan) obtains a private interview, and exposes 
the actual state of mankind. Not only mankind, he 
represents, but the Redemption is a failure. And he 
proposes a new redemption. He will himself become 
incarnate, as an insect, the least of human things, re- 
deeming the world through the appeal of weakness and 
beauty, leaving mankind to shift for itself as a hopeless 
failure. With the acceptance of this proposal the drama 
ends. 

Obviously, there is matter for offence in this conception. 
But we are concerned with it as a vehicle for rhetorical 
invective upon the present state of Europe. We are 
concerned with its execution. It is avowedly rhetorical 
rather than poetical. Unfortunately, the rhetoric is weak, 
and by no means adequate to the startling conception. 
The language put into the mouth of the deity, where 
it is designed to be daring, is frequently ludicrous. 
There is no other word for it. Nor when we come 
to the stern invective, which is the main object of the 
poem, can it be pronounced equal to the strong and 
dignified invective of Zhe Wind and the Whirlwind. 
Mr. Blunt has weighted himself with too great a scheme, 
where even Milton would have been encumbered. Here 
is a typical passage with regard to the traders among 
savages : 


(Lane. 


‘* Here are the goods we sell: cloth, firelocks, powder, rum. 

Ye shall go clothed like lords, like kings of Christendom.” 

‘*We are best naked.’’ ‘‘Fie.’”’ ‘‘We have no use for arms, 

The fire-drink is forbid.”’ ‘‘ The thing forbid hath charms. 

Nay, we will make you men, soldiers to brawl and fight 

As all good Christians use, and Gcd defend the right. 

The drink will give you courage. Take it. "Tis the sign 
‘Of manhood orthodox; its sacramental wine, 

Or how can you be worthy your new Christian creed ? 

Drink.” And they drink to Jesus and are borne to bed. 


This is at once violent and cheap. Such obvious incon- 
gruities (which with less platform-exaggeration would 
have been more effective) are not worthy of Mr. Blunt’s 
powers. Violent conception with forced rather than 
forcible execution are the main defects, in fact, of 
this poem. Yet the evident sincerity of its feeling 
deserved a better fate, and better Mr. Blunt might have 
pee had he contented himself with a less ambitious 
scheme. 
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Betwixt Two Seas. By Violet Fane. (J.C. Nimmo.) 


In this volume, the lady who writes under the name of 
‘“‘ Violet Fane ” gives us a collection of very pretty verse. If 
never inspired, it is always dexterous and fit with colour ; 
while it has a certain happy limpidity and absence of 
pretence, without poverty and cheapness of diction. Here 
and there is a poem with an idea, needing only less fluency 
and more compression to be striking. We might instance 
“A Deserted Palace,” which becomes really impressive in 
accumulated effect. Were it but compacted it would gain 
much. We prefer to quote, because it 7s compacted, a 
brief little poem : 


ON THE BosPHORUS. 


“Bathe not so near to my window-pane !” 
The haughty lady cried, 

But the bearded swimmer bore amain 
As floating with the tide. 


“‘Nay, get thee hence!” the lady said, 
But little he seemed to reck: 

Then a wave toss’d over the bearded head 
And show’d her a sever’d neck ! 


The grim tale is well and effectively told. Lovers of light 
verse will find this agreeable volume to their mind. 


The Apostle of the Ardennes. 
Paul.) 


Lavy Lrypsay has given us some pleasing and, in cer- 
tain cases, touching minor poems. But she has been ill- 
advised to venture on this long narrative in very nerveless 
blank verse. Frankly, the whole poem is diffuse and 
without grip. Rather than quote from the body of it, we 
will cite this incidental lyric: 


Night hath fallen on my heart 
Since I saw my queen depart— 
(Vale, vale Floriban !) 


Kindle dawn and sunset burn ! 
She shall never more return— 
( Vale, vale, Floriban !) 


Nevermore, O nevermore ! 
She hath oped Death’s iron door— 
(Vale, vale, Floriban !) 


Went she singing through the way, 
As a bride on marriage day ? 
(Vale, vale, Floridan !) 


Could ye not have held her close ? 
So the thorn-boughs shrine a rose— 
(Vale, vale, Floriban !) 


Ivy, yew, and cypress tree, 
Weep for her and weep for me ! 
(Vale, vale, Floriban !) 


Night hath fallen on my heart 
Since I saw my queen depart— 
(Vale, vale, Floriban !) 


By Lady Lindsay. (Kegan 


Vagrant Verses. By Rosa Mulholland, (Elkin Mathews.) 


We need not do more than notice the re-issue of these 
——- by the lady who was Miss Rosa Mulholland. All 
overs of poetry should know the “St. Barbara” (the 
saint who was shut up by her father in a tower) : 


Girl, they have cut from ’neath thy dancing feet 

Earth with her rose and lily, 

Her violet and her light-winged daffodilly. 
Stole from thine ear the sound of children singing ; 
The low of kine and pleasant sheep-bells ringing 

Are silent to thee, sweet ! 


’ , * ? 
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Yet thou hast company the clouds among, 
The birds’ loud songs surround thee, 
The legions of the storm whirl round and round thee ; 

The tranquil saints from their eternal places 

Look out and show thee their enraptured faces— 

The stars shine clear and long. 


To such high company thy soul doth leap, 
The lark’s wild hymn repeating, : 
Flinging the tempest thine impassioned greeting, 
Watching the stars until thine eyes become 
A fire amidst them in the midnight gloom, 
No longer doomed to weep. 


We have quoted only a part of this beautiful poem: 
there is more where it came from. 





Selected Poems, Old and New. 
(Henry Frowde.) 


THesE poems are the work of a thoughtful individualit 
and a poetic mind. Under most of them is an idea (whic 
is a great commendation), and the imagery is sometimes 
felicitous. The language lacks the inevitableness of the 
highest poetry, and it is here—in form generally—that we 
find the author’s weakness. Nevertheless, it is work much 
above the level of the average minor poetry of the day. 
Here is a good example: 


Oh, shall sweet roses scent the air, 
Although they hidden be, 

And yet my soul be unaware 
When thy soul dreams of me ? 

And shall a rough wind hurt my cheek 
Because the sky is cold, 

Yet I not hear thy sorrow speak, 
Or feel thy joys unfold ? 

Shall birds to find a land unknown 
Fly o’er the wintry sea, 

But thou not seek me, O my own, 
And I not trast in thee ? 


To all who care for quiet thought and sincerity we 
warmly recommend this book. It is a rare and welcome 
thing that a poet should really have something to say, and 
the author is seldom without it. 


By Annie Matheson. 


Pastorals, and Other Poems. Sweetman. 


(J. M. Dent.) 


Nor thought is the characteristic of Miss Sweetman’s verse ; 
but sense of form and diction it possesses in a high—indeed, 
a masculine degree. A rich feeling for natural beauty— 
and, indeed, beauty of every kind—runs through the book. 
If beautiful description were the chief end of poetry, 
Miss Sweetman’s should take a high place; and a very 
conspicuous place among recent poetry we would assign it 
as itis. Take this as an extract : 


All day from dawn to dusk a sound of axe 

Had rhymed with echo in the mountain-cleft ; 

The sweating folk made — their weary backs, 

And steeped in balm from bole and branches left 

Down homeward paths new-piled with fresh wood-stacks. 
Now lay the slope of glories all bereft 

Bare-bosom to the dews, while naked guld 

Faintly each murdered tree enaureoled. 


And now earth bled through all her veins, for now 
Her wild wood-things might wander as they list, 
Unhoused, unsheltered on the shorn hill-brow ; 
And many an oak had lost its melodist, 

' And many a wing-worn minstrel sought the bough 
That God and April gave to him, and missed ; 
Though death no longer smote the coppice-root, 
She felt his blows through all her pulses shoot. 


By Elinor 


It will be noted how fine and Elizabethan is Miss Sweet- 
man’s diction ; and she has also a happy gift for narrative. 
Altogether, a remarkable volume, 
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The Ruba‘yat of Omar Khayyam Translated by Mrs. 
H. M. Cadell. (Lane. 5s. net.) 


Yer another version of Omar—this time by a lady, and 
vouched for by Dr. Garnett. It is, in truth, a very good 
translation. Mrs. Cadell is no FitzGerald; but her verse 
is always adequate and unpretentious, content closely to 
render the original. For those who wish to know Omar, 
not FitzGerald, this is as good a version as we have seen. 
Here is a specimen : 

It gives me greater joy to speak to Thee 

Of that dark secret in the tavern gay 

Than without Thee in sombre mosque to pray. 

O Thou of all creation First and Last! 

Say wilt Thou burn me at the end of time 

Or be all goodness then to me and mine ? 


We must, however, comment on the final rhyme of “time” 
and “‘ mine.” 


A Book about Tolstoy. 


How Count Tolstoy Lives and Works. By P. A. Sergyeenko. 
Translated from the Russian by Isabel F. Hapgood. 
(J. Nisbet & Co. 5s.) 


Tuts is a queer but rather interesting little book. Mr. 
Sergyeenko, whose name is new to us, uses sometimes that 
direct and naked artlessness of simple narration which is 
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COUNT TOLSTOY AND HIS WIFE. 


so strangely effective in the hands of Slav writers. Thus, 
from the beginning of the volume: 


About four o’clock in the afternoon, in the winter of 
1892, I was sitting with my friends the A.’s, who had 
arrived in Moscow on the previous evening from their 
estate in the south. Several other guests besides myself 
were seated at the tea-table engaged in a lively conversa- 
tion about one of Lyeff Tolstoy’s latest works. 
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Out of doors a fine snow was falling, and in the room 
the twilight was gathering. 

Just as the dicsudon ted reached its height a gaunt 
old man, of medium stature and with the typical face of 
the Russian peasant, entered the room. He wore a short, 
sheepskin coat, and tall felt boots. As he entered he 
said, “‘Good afternoon,” removed his felt cap, and began 
to unwind from his throat a woollen scarf. 

From the table where we sat we could not see the door 
plainly, and the A.’s stared with curiosity and surprise at 
the newcomer. 

Saddenly the hostess’s face beamed with delight, and 
she said, in a drawling voice: 

** Lyeff Nikolaevitch ! how do you do?” 

All rose to their feet. 

It was Count L. N. Tolstoy. He untied his scarf, and, 
with a brisk, youthful movement, threw off his fur coat, 
casting sharp glances about as he did so in search of a 
place to lay it. 


There is a picture of Russian life, complete and convincing. 
The scene and the man are presented to you, and you 
have already a more intimate vision of the Count t 
ever before. On the other hand, Mr. Sergyeenko is often 
capable of aggravating literary gaucheries : 


L. N. Tolstoy has always regarded Turgenev as a lead- 
ing man, well educated and very talented; but his pro- 
ductions in the realm of belles-lettres, with the exception 
of The Diary of a Sportsman, never evoked rapture in 
x N., and, of course, he could not nourish himself on 

em. 


Imagine it! Imagine Tolstoy speaking of Turgenev as 
though he were some smart journalist of Odessa, just 
beginning to make a stir in the town’s life! Think of 

ev being ‘‘well educated and very talented,” and 
of his ‘‘ productions in the realm of belles-lettres”! Yet 
the next passage, describing how the Count fell asleep over 
Fathers and Children, and woke up to behold Turgenev’s 
gigantic figure retiring from the room in disgust, is admir- 
able. As a whole, Mr. Sergyeenko’s volume is unequal. 
It is by turns intensely graphic and intensely futile. t 
it chiefly lacks is a p The author appears to have 
written down anything that he saw, as he saw it, without 
distinction or selection, and without very much thought. 
We should say that he has not formed, even in his own 
mind, a clear, consistent image of the figure of Tolstoy. 
At any rate, the book leaves a confusing impression. 

Some important matters, however, emerge clear, and one 
is the dual nature of Tolstoy, half artist and half man of 
action. Just as there are, unhappily for themselves, men 
with small imaginative puissance who are always tormented 
with a desire to create, so there are men of tremendous 
artistic fertility who are content, being busy with other 
affairs, to leave that fertility latent for long periods. 
Tolstoy is a striking example of the latter class. It seems 
incredible that a man so conscientious, and so richly gifted 
as an artist, should find his salvation in activities quite 
foreign to any art: should even condemn and despise art. 
But so it is. Possibly he has been led away from art not 
so much by the conviction of his own mission asa reformer, 
as by the realisation of the commanding influence of his 
own personality on others. Convinced of that influence, 
his sensitive conscience would doubtless cause him to be 
preoccupied concerning the right way of using it, and in 
this manner he might be qutkeslly metamorphosed from 
artist into apostle. Such a theory is conceivable. The 
extraordinary vigour of — personality, at once 
oe and attractive, is illustrated throughout the 
volume. He is a magnet for the legitimate and illegitimate 
curiosity of Europe. He can only be sure of solitude when 
his wife—who, by the way, permits herself to differ sharply 
from him on many things—stands guard at his study door. 
He must hold a reception every evening whether he will 
or not—such is the force rol ey opinion even in Russia— 
and all men, from the s of the Daily Chronicle to the 
moujik in sheepskin, take their tea out of his samovar. 
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When “L. N.” goes for a walk before dinner his daily 
experience is like this : 

Lyeff Nikolaevitch had hardly made his appearance, 
when several persons quitted the poor people’s tree and 
approached the porch. 

**Good day. What's the matter?” inquired Lyeff 
Nikolaevitch quietly, but with a curt, businesslike tone, 
thrusting his staff under his arm, and unfolding a docu- 
ment which a peasant had handed to him. 

The man began incoherently to explain some law case. 
Lyeff Nikolaevitch listened to him for a while, with con- 
centrated attention, and kept repeating : 

‘* Just so, just so.” 

Then, evidently having formed a clear idea of what the 
peasant wanted, he thrust the document into his pocket, 

and promised to do all that was necessary, that is, to write 
a complaint to the Court of Appeal. 

nitty. poe of me i wtaloon intle bop, 
shifty eyes, y the a pale, scrofulous little boy, 
and stared intently at him. Evidently, according to the 
programme already prepared, the boy was expected to 
move Lyeff Nikolaevitch to compassion in some way. But 
the boy had become confused, and hung back. Lyeff 
Nikolaevitch asked the peasant what he wanted... . 


So this ‘‘ bed of justice” continues. Then 


we set off through the park. But the ugly little peasant 
and his scrofulous boy intercepted our path. Lyeff 
Nikolaevitch halted. 

** What do you want ?” 

The peasant thrust forward the boy. The boy hesitated, 
became agitated, and, drawling out his words, appealed to 
Lyeff Nikolaevitch : 

‘* Gi-i-i-ve the co-0-0-olt——.”’ 

, ee uncomfortable, and knew not in which direction to 
ook. 

a Nikolaevitch shrugged his shoulders. 

** What colt ? What nonsense? I have no colt.” 

‘** Yes, you have,” declared the ill-favoured little peasant, 
moving briskly forward. 
‘** Well, I know nothing about it. Go, and God be with 
ou!” said Lyeff Nikolaevitch, and, taking several strides, 
e leaped over a ditch. 
Remember that this is a man eng seventy. Mr. 
Sergyeenko deems it incomprehensible that Turgenev, 
who, it must not be forgotten, really saw very little of 
Tolstoy, could fear or suspect that the author of War 
and Peace might one day entirely abandon his art. We do 
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not agree with Mr. Sergyeenko. Many men besides 
——— have had the same fear about Tolstoy, and 
surely not quite without cause. But let us be reassured. 
The artist in Tolstoy is constantly coming to the surface in 
these pages. Here is a scene : 


While returning home one night last year, in Moscow, 
with one of his friends, Lyeff Nikolaevitch suddenly came 
to a halt, and, inhaling the air with avidity, he exclaimed 

Power Fam 


nately : 
‘“« Heavens, how I want to write! My brain is seething 
with images.” 
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‘‘Then why this delay, Lyeff Nikolaevitch ?” inquired 
his companion. 

“Time is lacking. I have work for a hundred years, 
and I have but three days to live.” 


That is the veritable artist, speaking under the stress of 
creative impulse. It was a pity that he had to explain to 
the excellent but somewhat dull friend who received the 
outburst that he did not literally mean “three days.” 
There is much more in Mr. Sergyeenko’s book that calls 
for quotation and comment, but we must make an end. 
The descriptions of Tolstoy’s life in the midst of his large 
and strenuous family are piquant and charming. The 
vitality of this household is marvellous, and the spring of 
it all is the old Count himself. We see him as a great 
man, actuated by a sincerity which is now comic, now 
terrible, but always fine—a great man not entirely without 
some of the pretty (not petty) little foibles of greatness. 


England’s Patron Saints. 


Studies in Church Dedications ; or, England’s Patron Saints. 
By Frances Arnold-Forster. In 3 vols. (Skeffington 
& Son. 36s. net.) 


Enauisu villages are often commonplace, and sometimes 
ugly. Many of them are undignified by historic associa- 
tion, and cherish no legend. But most of them possess at 
once a cabinet of antiquities and a mellow glory in their 
parish churches. It is, however, a noticeable fact that, 
while the explorer of a church usually cultivates a lively 
curiosity in its monuments, stained glass, and architecture, 
he seldom bestows half a thought upon the subject of its 
dedication. That this is a matter of interest second only 
to the fabric and its adornments has occurred to compari- 
tively few. And yet what hints of quaint, tender, and 
splendid suggestion are vouchsafed by such dedications as 
those of St. Dunstan, St. Mary of Charity, St. Michael and 
All Angels! Whata homely relish of Saxon England in 
that of St. Guthlac in the Fenlands, what a quick memory 
of our “spacious times” in that of St. Elizabeth at Til- 
bury! And to come both nearer home and to range 
farther afield, with what “a continuity of good,” as Arch- 
bishop Benson said, do Rahere’s solemn church and great 
hospital of St. Bartholomew in Smithfield link us to that 
island in the Tiber where rose the noble tower of St. 
Bartholomew upon the site of a temple of sculapius. 

A book that deals with ‘‘all the known dedication names 
found in England, about six hundred in all,” which are 
distributed among fourteen thousand churches, and treats 
of some of them in considerable detail, is obviously an 
undertaking which might foolishly result in the confound- 
ing of confusion. But these three volumes are a well- 
arranged and efficient guide to the wayfarer upon the 
retired track that they follow. It is true that they are 
largely a compilation, but they are an excellent com- 
pilation upon a theme which easily admits of a bad one, 
and the mass of information that they present with great 
readiness and lucidity must be sought elsewhere at the cost 
of time, trouble, and many books. For here are to be 
found biographies in outline of troops of holy historical 
personages, and dim legends of the films and shadows of 
sanctity—numerous little disquisitions on the developments 
and changes of the dedications of particular churches— 
comparative estimates of the popularity of certain dedica- 
tions at various times, with expositions of the causes of 
that popularity, together with a world of minor odds and 
ends of local and general antiquarian interest. 

To take a prominent example. We learn of St. George, 
‘‘whose name,” to alter slightly the words of Pope 
Gelasius as quoted by the writer, “is justly reverenced 
among men, but whose actions are known only to God ”— 
we learn of St. George, our patron saint, that out of our 
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vast crowd of churches there are fewer than two hundred 
dedications in his honour. This paucity is a matter of 
some wonder. But the saintly patron who was super- 
seded by this chivalric ideal is distinguished in this con- 
nexion to a still lesser degree, for it appears that not 
more than fourteen churches perpetuate the fame of St. 
Edward the Confessor, of which two only are later than 
the Reformation. It is instructive to note the ebb and 
flow in the number of dedications to St. George. The 
earliest remaining seems to be at Doncaster, and dates 
from 1061. But it is apparent that the martial days of 
Edward the Third were the shining age of our national 
saint. His name then rang upon many a bloody field— 
the Knights of the Garter were ranged under his trium- 
phant banner—and the great chapel at Windsor was 
refounded and rededicated to the ‘‘ Happy Warrior ” 
whose sword lightened so balefully in the forefront of 
“‘England’s War.” In the days of the fiery fifth Henry 
St. George was raised to the pinnacle of his English 
ecclesiastical glory by Chicheley, Archbishop of C.nter- 
bury, who directed that his feast should be ce! brated 
“with the same solemnities as Christmas Day.” Dut 
when our British Solomon filled the judgment-seat, the 
Red Letters of St. George’s Day disappeared from the 
Prayer-Book, and his name and fame began ‘to bate 
and dwindle.” They were not revived until, in the irony 
of things, and in the absurdity of aural association, a 
wind of memory stirred the dead laurels of chivalry upon 
the advent of the procession of Georges from overseas. 

Of the three other British national saints, St. Andrew, 
as might have been inferred from his position in the hier- 
archy of the Apostles, is best known among us. There 
are between six and seven hundred churches bearing his 
name. The genial and poetic St. Patrick has but nine, 
while St. David has some twenty-four, most of them being 
naturally upon that part of our soil that ‘‘ marches nigh 
Wales.” 

But it would be an error to suppose that the interest of 
church dedications centres wholly in the personal histories 
or legends of their patrons, and in the appeals which these 
make to our hearts or imaginations. Not infrequently a 
careful study of a dedication will issue in the discovery of 
a scrap of minor history, and, as the author points out, 
this is more especially so in the case of ancient churches 
“lying within the sphere of Celtic influence,” which, ‘as 
a general rule, we may assume were actually founded by 
the saints whose name they bear.” Upon this assumption 
we may say that the footprints of a Celtic saint are often 
piously roofed over and indelibly preserved by the churches 
which he planted. But historical continuity is illustrated 
in other ways, and there are brand-new churches in London 
which should keep alive among the surrounding popula- 
tions, were their dedications clearly understood, the memo 
of sacred edifices in the parent City, now demolished. 
Such, for instance, are St. Benet’s, in Kentish Town, and 
St. Dionis, at Fulham, both deriving their foundation 
from the proceeds of the sale of churches so named which 
long stood under the shadows of St. Paul’s. 

To conclude with a typical example of curious change and 
verbal corruption in dedications. It is to be found in the 
case of St. Martha’s-on-the-Hil!, which commands miles 
and miles of Surrey heath and woodland near Guildford, 
and which must be a familiar landmark to many wandering 
Londoners. ‘‘Its original dedication to the Holy Martyrs” 
is believed to commemorate certain unknown local martyrs 
of very early date. The vagueness of this dedication was 
unsatisfactory to the priest-in-charge, and in the days 
when the chapel became a convenient halting-place for 
the pilgrims on their way to the shrine of St. Thomas at 
Canterbury, what more natural and easy than to adopt 
St. Thomas for an additional patron? The invocation 
then ran as follows—‘ St. Thomas of Canterbury and All 
Holy Martyrs”; but in course of time, when Becket’s 
intercessions were no longer sought after, his name 
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“The 
Martyrs” lingered for a while, then they, too, were 
forgotten, and “The Martyrs” became gradually corrupted 
into the present meaningless ‘‘ St. Martha.” 

Enough has been said to show the wide scope and 
general interest of these volumes as books of reference. 
As such they should be exceedingly useful, and the writer 
modestly disclaims for her labours any attempt to “ offer 
anything new to professed scholars.” Three valuable 
appendices are included: the first being a “‘ Statistical 
Summary of Dedications”; the second an “ Index of 
Parishes, Alphabetically Arranged, with the Dedications 
of their Several Churches”; and the last an ‘ Index of 
Saints, Alphabetically Arranged, with the Several Parishes 
in which their Churches are Found.” 


ceased to be associated in the Chapel on the Hill. 


“The Star.” 


Tales of Space and Time. By H. G. Wells. 
6s. ) 


Mr. WELLs’s new book is an assemblage of examples of 
his strange gifts. In one story, a man gazing into a 
crystal egg observes events that are passing in Mars: an 
idea. of almost absurd grotesqueness when stated thus 
bluntly, but in the story itself touched with an eeriness 
and a persuasiveness that relegate scepticism to the back 
of one’s mind. In another, we are whisked back to the 
Surrey of the Stone Age, where two young lovers hide 
amid the terrors of the jungle from the terrors of the 
tribe, and incidentally we are in at the birth of the 
first axe and observe it tasting its first blood. In its 
pendant we make an excursion into the far future of 
When the Sleeper Wakes, and find, done in smaller compass 
and with finer spirit, the more pertinent social predictions 
of that book, together with a description of much the same 
part of Surrey as that wherein our remote ancestors lurked 
and loved in the companion story, and a similar romance as 
the motive of the tale: the author’s purpose being, we 
take it, to illustrate the permanence of human nature amid 
the flux of Time. The last story is a humorous fantasy 
in the manner of Zhe Invisible Man, describing the 
embarrassments of a commonplace young fellow incident 
upon his discovery that he could work miracles. All of 
these tales are good : clearly and courageously thought out, 
fitted together expertly, straightforward and unhesitating ; 
but, though technically —— brighter and more fault- 
less than his earlier work, they mark no important advance 
in Mr. Wells’s career. 

We have, however, to speak at length of one contribu- 
tion to this volume—a brief affair of but twenty pages, 
called ‘‘ The Star,’”’ a masterpiece of dramatic progression. 
The idea, a very simple one, must have occurred to 
hundreds of people with any imagination—the sudden 
appearance within our system of a runaway star, bearing 
down on this little star which we call the earth. But to 
transfer the situation to paper; to describe rightly the 
appearance of the strange luminary; to record the pro- 
gress of emotions from languid interest to apprehension 
and sickening foreboding as the menace grew nearer; in 
short, to make the thing as real as the nightmares which 
thrive on such dread possibilities—that is another matter. 
There are two ways of writing such a story as this: the 
artist might make it wholly terrible, or he might look 
farther and make it beautiful too. Mr. Wells has chosen 
the latter course. The mere experimentalist in gruesome- 
ness would leave us shuddering. Mr. Wells keeps our 
mind also on the wonderfulness, the mystery, the appalling 
beauty of the invader. In fact, in “The Star ”—after 
several excursions into more popular and profitable forms 
of writing—he rises again to the colder heights of poetical 
imagination on which he planned The Time Machine and 
wrote its concluding pages. 


(Harpers. 
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We quote a few passages : 


The Winter’s dawn it was, a sickly filtering accumulation 
of daylight, and the light of gas and candles shone yellow 
in the windows to show where people were astir. But the 
yawning policeman saw the thing, the busy crowds in the 
markets stopped agape, workmen going to their work 
betimes, milkmen, the drivers of news-carts, dissipation 
going home jaded and pale, homeless wanderers, sentinels 
on their beats, and in the country labourers trudging afield, 
poachers slinking home, all over the dusky quickening 
country it could be seen—and out at sea by seamen watch- 
ing for the day—a great white star, come suddenly into 
the westward sky ! 

Brighter it was than any star in our skies; brighter than 
the evening star at its brightest. It still glowed out white 
and large, no mere twinkling spot of light, but a small, 
round, clear shining disc, an hour after the day had come. 
And where science has not reached men stured and feared, 
telling one another of the wars and pestilences that are 
foreshadowed by these fiery signs in the Heavens. Sturdy 
Boers, dusky Hottentots, Gold Coast negroes, Frenchmen, 
Spaniards, Portuguese, stood in the warmth of the sunrise 
watching the setting of this strange new star. . . . Round 
the world that day, two hours before the dawn, went the 
pallid great white star, fading only as it sank westward 
and the sun mountedaboveit. Everywhere men marvelled 
at it, but of all those who saw it none could have mar- 
velled more than those sailors, habitual watchers of the 
stars, who far away at sea had heard nothing of its advent, 
and saw it now rise like a pigmy moon and climb zenith- 
ward, and hang overhead and sink westward with the 
passing of the night. 


That is merely preparation. So far no one is disturbed. 
Interest is the feeling ; the star must be glanced at as we 
glance at a comet or a shower of Leonids: they make 
good conversation. But that is only for a brief space. 
Something more serious than mere interest is in store : 


And when next it rose over > everywhere were 
crowds of watchers on hilly slopes, on house-roofs, in open 
spaces, staring eastward for the rising of the great new star. 
It rose with a white glow in front of it, like the glare of 
a white fire, and those who had seen it come into existence 
the night before cried out at the sight of it. ‘‘It islarger,” 
they cried. ‘‘It is brighter!”’ And, indeed, the moon 
a quarter full, and sinking in the west, was in its apparent 
size beyond comparison, but scarcely in all its breadth had 
it as much brightness now as the little circle of the strange 
new star. 

“‘It is brighter!’’ cried the people clustering in the 
streets. But in the dim observatories the watchers held 
their breath and peered at one another. “ /¢ is nearer,” 
they said. ‘‘ Nearer!” 


Uneasiness creeps abroad, insidiously, undeniably ; and 
the strain upon the reader begins also to be unbearable. 
Not less so for this aside, wherein the difference between 
Mr. Wells and other toilers in the same field may be 
studied : 

The light of that day went the way of its brethren, and 
with the later watches of the frosty darkness rose the 
strange star again. And it was now so bright that the 
waxing moon seemed but a pale yellow ghost of itself, 
hanging huge in the sunset. In a South African city a 

t man had married, and the streets were alight to 
welcome his return with his bride. ‘‘ Even the skies have 
illuminated,’”’ said the flatterer. Under Capricorn, two 
negro lovers, daring the wild beasts and evil spirits, for 
love of one another, crouched together in a cane brake 
where the fire-flies hovered. «Phat is our star,” they 
whispered, and felt strangely comforted by the sweet 
brilliance of its light. 


One more passage and we leave “The Star” to the 
reader : 


That night the star rose later, for its proper eastward 
motion had carried it some way across Leo towards Virgo, 
and its brightness was so great that the sky became a 
luminous blue as it rose, and every star was hidden in its 
turn, save only Jupiter near the zenith, Capella, Aldebaran, 
Sirius, and the pointers of the Bear. It was very white and 
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beautiful. In many parts of the world that night a pallid 
halo encircled it about. It was perceptibly larger ; in the 
clear refractive sky of the tropics it seemed as if it were 
nearly a quarter the size of the moon. The frost was still 
on the ground in England, but the world was as brightly 
lit as if it were midsummer moonlight. One could see to 
read quite ordinary print by that cold clear light, and in 
the cities the lamps burnt yellew and wan. 

And everywhere the world was awake that night, and 
throughout Christendom a sombre murmur hung in the 
keen air over the country side like the belling of bees in 
the heather, and this murmurous tumult grew toa clangour 
in the cities. It was the tolling of the bells in a million 
belfry towers and steeples, summoning the people to sleep 
no more, to sin no more, but to gather in their churches 
and pray. And overhead, growing larger and brighter, 
as the earth rolled on its way and the night passed, rose 
the dazzling star. 


We have quoted enough to show the quality of this little 
story. It is not quite perfect; here and there we detect 
declensions from the mountain path which the author has 
chosen; but it is a great achievement, and when we 
compare the space to which he has confined himself with 
the amplitude and terror of his conception we are amazed 
at the effects which he has been able to produce. 


The Doctor, 
Johnson Club Papers. By Various Hands. (Unwin. 6s.) 


“To talk about Dr. Johnson has become a confirmed habit 
of the British race.” Thus Mr. Birrell in his paper on 
“The Transmission of Dr. Johnson’s Personality,” which 
is the first of the sixteen tributes to Dr. Johnson’s memory 
contained inthis volume. Itisquitetrue. By the Doctor’s 
words you are still assailed, supported, placated, routed, 



































































JOHNSON IN HIS TRAVELLING DRESS, 


touched, or amazed in this our England. It would be good 
to speculate on the quality of the national acquaintance 
with Dr. Johnson’s words. How much is second-hand and 
traditionary ? An enormous proportion, no doubt. And 
the Johnsonian, or—to rise to the heighth of Mr. Lionel 
Johnson’s rhythmic enthusiasm—the Johnsonianissimus, 
will be perfectly content if you go about to prove that for 
every thousand Britons who bring Dr. Johnson into their 
talk only one sits down to read Boswell’s Life. This is 
fame. Just as Shakespeare is quoted of cabmen and 
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costermongers in moments of elevation, and is thereby 
glorified beyond all writers, so is Dr. Johnson honoured 
by that ignorance of his words and works which, dark 
though it be, cannot expel his name, and at least one 
of his replies, from the meanest memory. Precious as 
spikenard is the story which Mr. Birrell tells of an 
ignorance blanker than this, which was yet so contrary 
to British fitness that at a touch it exploded, and 
became a white light of knowledge. It happened that at 
a dinner of the Johnson Club there was present Bonnor, 
the Australian cricketer. How he got there the gods 
know, but there he sat—among the Johnsonianissimi—in 
the big room at the Cheshire Cheese, in Fleet-street. And 
Bonnor confessed to the company that until that evening 
he had never heard of Dr. Samuel Johnson. Whereupon 
someone tittered. When you come to think of it, someone 
would titter. Bonnor, the bearded, the terrific, the clear- 
eyed, drew himself up to his full height of six-feet-six, 
and said: ‘‘ Yes, and what is more, I come from a great 
country, where you might ride a horse sixty miles a day 
for three months, and never meet anybody who had. But 
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FACSIMILE OF A LETTER OF BOSWELL’S. 


I have heard of him now, and can only say that were I 
not Bonnor the cricketer I would be Samuel Johnson.” 
Even the Johnsonianissimi, even the good fellows who did 
not titter, must have reeled under this dynamic eulogy. 

And the truth is that Dr. Johnson is worthy of such 
— You may begin by picking out his faults, but 
you will end in venerating the noble proportions of this 
most human, imperfect, and sahbadulel man. How in- 
fallible is such love! How wisely we select the friend 
whose claims are obscured by nothing worse than time! 
How bracing and drastic is the affinity between the sane 
Englishman and Dr. Johnson! 

Well, these Johnson Club people are just the advance 
guard, or, if you like, the interior phalanx, of this Johnson- 
loving nation. They meet at the Cheshire Cheese in 
Fleet-street four times a year, and gorge, and orate, and 
explore the mind of Dr. Johnson. They have a Prior, 
Prior Unwin; the same publishes these Papers. They 
have a Poet, Poet Lionel Johnson, who sings their 
emotions— 


When the Scribe gives the word for beginning the revel, 
And everything dismal is sent to the devil : 
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When the Chaplain has murmured his brief Benedicite, 

And we sit on “ the thrones of all human felicity ” 

= a how, you must know, “tavern chairs” were 
d 


By the Great Lexicographer’s accurate mind) : 
When nobody bothers us, critic or creditor,| 

Client, constituent, contributor, editor ; 

When we’ve dove for awhile with all worry and work, 
Free and easy as any unspeakable Turk: 

When for winter’s worst weather we care not a jot, 

But the fogs and the winds and the rains are forgot 

In the pipe-bowl so ruddy, the punch-bow! so hot : 
When the firelight p ae around the old wall, 
And glows on our g and us, one and all, 

And our feast is the bravest for miles round Saint Paul ! 


Why labour to review this book? The book is good. 
We shelve it, and advise you to do the same. This is what 
it contains. First, Mr. Birrell birrells on Dr. Johnson ; 
Mr. Gennadius writes on Dr. Johnson as a Grecian; Dr. 
George Birkbeck Hill takes us trippingly through Boswell’s 

roof-sheets of the Life (this is new and illuminating) ; 
Mr. A. W. Hutton tells how Johnson as a young man 
wriggled into the staff of the Gentleman’s Magazine; Mr. 
H. W. Massingham gathers ‘‘Some Johnson Character- 
istics.” And for the rest there are papers on Dr. Johnson’s 
politics; a humorous defence of the Doctor against a vague 


charge that he cared for music, by Mr. J. Sargeaunt; and 
a bright paper on “Dr. Johnson as a Traveller,” by Mr. 
George ale. There are other papers. There are 


also pictures and facsimiles, two of which we reproduce. 
We are sorry to end on process blocks, but this is to convey 
information when the heart is full. 








Other New Books. 


Tue Reatms or Gop. By Joun Dennis. 


Tuts is ‘a book for youthful students of English litera- 
ture,” a literary Baedeker, as it were, for the lands beyond 
Darien. Mr. Dennis has a turn for edification, and, to be 
quite frank, he pulls us up several times in the first 
chapter, or “talk” as he prefers to call it, with the doubt 
whether he is not going the right way to repel precisely 
those readers whoin he most desires to attract. He 
preaches the study of the classics, which is good; but he 
thinks it necessary to give point and antithesis to his 
sermon by a studied depreciation of certain modern writers 
whom he does not specify, but whom we fear the lad or 
lass into whose hands the book may fall will not be slow 
to identify with just those modern writers, whoever they 
may be, who are nearest to his or her own heart and imagi- 
nation. And how shall the classics then be approached 
without prejudice? This is the kind of thing we mean. 
Mr. Dennis is dwelling on the prose of the English Bible: 
It would seem impossible that any reader familiar with 
its dignity of style can fail to distinguish between majesty 
of rape and grandiloquence, between impassioned utter- 
ance and tawdry rhetoric, between the rhythmical flow of 
sentences which fall on the ear like music and the flowery 
and verbose style, by the help of which many a modern 
writer endeavours to conceal poverty of thought. And it 
would be possible, after listening to the enchanting music 
Bey 4 or to the majestic utterances of Milton, the 
“* God- organ-voice of England,” to prefer the 
thinner notes of versemen whose pretty knack of rhyming 
enables them to snatch a temporary fame. 
Well, 1611 had not a monopoly of “ dignity of style” and 
“majesty of thought”: and 1899 has not a monopoly of 
“‘tawdry rhetoric” or “thin notes” or “ flowery and ver- 
bose style.” And our point is that the natural inlet of the 
budding mind to poetry is through the poets of its own 
dey, and that the probable result of warning it off these 
ill be to discourage it altogether, at the best of times no 
very difficult task. After all, the poets of each generation 
must be the nearest to that generation. They breathe its 
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atmosphere, voice its ideals, whisper its doubts and hesita- 
tions. They have for it not merely the preserved fragrance 
a but the heady perfume and savour of life 
itself. 

To our thinking, then, Mr. Dennis, though full of good 
intentions, shows himself a bit of a pedant at the outset. 
After that he proves himself a sympathetic and well- 
informed conductor in a somewhat breathless voyage across 
the centuries, which starts from Chaucer and winds up 
with Tennyson. A few closing pages are devoted to 
Christina Rossetti and William frorris and Ooventry 
Patmore. Browning is markedly excluded, and we are 
left to conjecture whether Morris and Patmore are let in 
because Mr. Dennis makes an exception for them to his 

eneral condemnation of the moderns, or because he 

ppened to have written in a magazine an article about 
them which lent itself to adaptation. It will be seen 
that the book has a somewhat patchwork character, and 
this is increased by the fact that Suagev and Scott are 
dealt with on a much larger scale than anybody else. 
Scott, indeed, has a ‘‘ talk” to himself, and after reading 
it we are inclined to think that if Mr. Dennis had treated 
half-a-dozen other great writers in the same way, and had 
suppressed to make room for them his chapters of rapid 
summary, he would have provided a much better intro- 
duction to the “ Realms of Gold” than, as a matter of 
fact, he has done. (Grant Richards. 3s. 6d.) 


Tue REVIVAL 
or Eneuish AGRICULTURE. 


This is an interesting, informing, and suggestive book. 
It is also refreshingly ‘‘ up-to-date,” being the record of 
inquiries made by the author, as Special Commissioner to 
the Morning Post, during the present year, into the recent 
development of English agriculture. Ten years ago Mr. 
Graham would not have spoken of a ‘“‘revival” in farming. 
Indeed, he recalls in his introductory chapter the very 
different aspect which things wore when he was per- 
forming similar duties for two newspapers only ten years 
ago. At that time 


the landlord looked on his estate as if it were the burden 
carried by Christian ; the farmer cursed the hour in which 
he had taken to tillage; the labourer was piling his 
belongings on a cart and sullenly making for town. 


The blackest hour did but herald the dawn. Free Trade, 
which seemed to make an end of the British farmer, is 
gradually showing itself his best friend. And the British 
farmer is beginning to perceive it and to take heart. 


If prices are against him other conditions are in his 
favour. Not only does population expand, but prosperity 
has brought with it a greater consuming power and a taste 
for a higher quality of goods. The sort of man who had 
bread and cheese for his dinner forty years now 
demands a chop; and he who was content with a chop can 
afford a chicken, All sorts of cheap and black bread are 
practically obsolete, and no man is so poor that he cannot 
afford a wheaten loaf. Take, for instance, such a luxury 
as strawberries. Within our own memory only the well- 
to-do ever dreamt of buying them, but now millions of 
pounds are consumed in the dwellings of the working-man. 
A certain fastidiousness is the natural consequence of all 
this. People will no longer be content with fat mutton, 
coarse beef, or ill-cured ham—they have arrived at a stage 
when they criticise the quality of their food. Yet all that 
is good for the English farmer. He has, at his very door, 
immense town populations that must not only have food, 
but food of a high as. Other nations have appreciated 
the fact sooner than he did, and have been rather in front 
of him in supplying what was wanted. But he is learning 
yn he also can do so, and do it better than anybody 

The chief ere in which the revival has begun are 
those of market gardening, poultry keeping, and the 
dairy; nevertheless Mr. Graham is convinced that farm- 
ing, as a whole, and not merely in new developments, is 
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much better than it was seven years ago. It is with 
these improvements and the personal struggles they 
involve that Mr. Graham concerns himself. Essentially 
practical in its aims and contents, his book is yet 
poetically suggestive of green England and all manner of 
wholesome country toil. Milk, butter, eggs, poultry, cider, 
and bees, are all reviewed in turn. In almost every case 
Mr. Graham makes it clear that co-operation is the one 
thing needful to make small farming operations profitable. 
A very few hens, or a very few apple-trees, can be a source 
of income if only the small owner of the hens and apple- 
trees can sell his eggs and apples to a market agency on 
the spot. Co-operation, however, requires a good deal of 
unselfishness and breadth of view in those who attempt it, 
and in England it has been found that almost every co- 
operative agricultural scheme has depended on the energy, 
talent, and high-mindedness of one individual. Not yet, 
therefore, is co-operation easy to the English farmer. But 
its necessity is writ more plainly on his mind every year, and 
it is a singular thing that Ireland is in advance of England in 
this matter. The Irish Agricultural Organisation Society, 
headed by Mr. Horace Plunkett, has achieved wonderful 
things. But the necessary moral elements have there been 
enjoined and fostered by the Roman Catholic priests, who 
have given the organisation their effective support. In 
England the formation of co-operative centres in fruit- 
growing and dairying districts seems to depend on the 
wisdom and energy of landowners. It is much to be 
hoped that certain fine examples, duly mentioned and 
honoured by Mr. Graham, will be widely followed. The 
accent of this book is hope. (Jarrold & Sons. 3s. 6d.) 


Tue Tracepy or Hamtet. Epirep By Epwarp DownpEn. 


An edition of Shakespeare, by the author of Shakespeare, 
His Mind and Art, has long been desired. Here, for such 
as can afford to buy and shelve a volume to a play, is the 
beginning of an admirable one. The format of the book, 
weight, paper, print, size, and arrangement of page, are all 
just what they should be. The chief textual variants are 
at the foot of the page, and beneath these again such 
explanatory notes as the ordinary reader, who is not a 
specialist, will require. A good deal has already been 
written by way of explaining ‘“‘Hamlet”: but Prof. Dowden, 
“gleaning after the gleaners,” has “perhaps brought 
together a slender sheaf.” He somewhat naively details a 
list of his ears of corn in the Introduction, which is in other 
respects an excellent summary of the literary history of 
the play, fully up to the level of recent scholarship, both 
English and German. It is, of course, well known that the 
Second Quarto text of “Hamlet” is a good deal longer 
than the Folio, and it is generally said, as Prof. Dowden 
says, that “the Folio text was evidently cut for the purpose 
of stage representation.” But why did it need cutting ? 
Are we to give up the favourite modern theory which 
treats Shakespeare as before all things a “practical” play- 
wright, and suppose that he wrote primarily for readers 
rather than for players, or that he had the literary but not 
the stage sense, and that his more “practical” fellow- 
managers of the Globe found it necessary to “‘ arrange ”’ his 
original text for the purposes of representation ? Some such 
explanation Prof. Dowden suggestsin thecaseof ‘‘ Hamlet” : 


Shakespeare was attracted by the intellectual subtlety of 
“ Hamlet,” and was inevitably led by his genius to refine 
this subtlety, and to diversify its manifestations. He was 
caught in the web of its own imaginings, and became so 
absorbed in his work that he forgot to keep it within the 
limits suitable for theatrical representation ; the tragedy 
has, perhaps, never been presented in its entirety on the 
English stege in consequence of its inordinate length. 


An alternative theory suggests itself to us. Does the 
Quarto represent the play as performed at Court, where 
indeed the tradition was in favour of longueurs, and the 
Folio a “‘ cut” version adapted to the truer dramatic instinct 
of the popular theatre? In any case, Prof. Dowden is not 
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quite accurate when he says that ‘‘ the tragedy has perhaps 
never been presented in its entirety on the English stage.” 
The Quarto text was performed by Mr. Benson at Strat- 
ford last April, and will be performed by him at the 
Lyceum next March. He treats it like a Wagner opera: 
gives half of it before dinner, and half after. One may 
doubt the success of the experiment, for the intrudin 
element of a meal must surely destroy the unity of spiritu 
mood so essential to the appreciation of the constructive 
unity of a work of art. There can be no doubt whatever 
about the design of the Elizabethan Stage Society, who 
propose to play this season not the Second Quarto, but 
the so-called First Quarto of the play. Now the First 
Quarto is not a text at all. It is a bungled piracy of an 
early version of the play, based probably upon hasty short- 
hand notes taken at the theatre, and vamped up into 
makeshift lines by some hack poet in the bookseller’s pay. 
To act it seems to us to be antiquarianism run mad. 
(Methuen. ) 


Tue Hovse or Commons. 
By tae Ricur Hon. Sir Ricwarp Tempe. 


Books about the inner life of the House of Commons 
are a regular product of the book-market, and this one has no 
very distinguishing features. Though written by a member 
of great experience, it contains only a few anecdotes, and 
is valuable chiefly for the accuracy of its general descrip- 
tions. Here is a description of the cheering : 


The management of the cheering in the Chamber forms 
a sort of science—the parliamentary cheer consisting of 
the words ‘‘ hear, hear ’’—no applause—that is, by clapping 
of hands—is allowed. The cheer from a single member is 
not infrequent, but is not significant unless it comes from 
some leading personage. It is the cheering iu chorus, 
like one mind and one voice from a number of members, 
that forms the demonstration. This is often managed 
by a tacit consensus, but more often arises from an impulse 
stirring a body of men at the same moment from some 
words that have been uttered. The tone of the cheering 
then varies according to the temper of those who cheer, 
exactly according to their mood and sentiment at the 
moment. First there is the hearty, full-voiced cheer of 
genuine approval or satisfaction, hearty, resounding, full 
of encouragement, rising to the roof of the Chamber and 
awakening the echoes. There is next the low subdued 
cheer, gradually spreading along the green benches, indi- 
cating the deep-seated agreement which does not seek 
vociferous or hilarious expression ; this is used either on 
solemn occasions, or at moments of pathos, or in acknow- 
ledgment of some concession or confession on the part of 
an opponent. Then there is the ironical cheering, which 
cannot be described but must be heard to be appreciated ; 
the tone of sarcasm is always unmistakable; generally it 
is the cruel greeting given to an argument or a statement 
by an opponent, for the formal denying of which there 
may not * an opportunity. So far it is bitterly hostile ; 
but sometimes good-humoured enough, when — to 
an opponent who has unwittingly uttered something that 
damages his own case. As an intensification there is the 
sarcastic cheer, which is still sharper and more incisive ; 
this again must be heard to be realised, it cannot be 
described. 


In separate chapters Sir Richard Temple deals with 
“The House of Commons as a Club”; “ The Precincts 
and the Buildings” ; ‘‘ Life in Parliament”; ‘‘ Scenes in 
the House”; ‘The Irish Nationalist Party,” &c. It is a 
book that would have been much improved by illustrations. 
(John Long.) 

Tue TRANSVAAL UNDER THE QUEEN. 
By Lrevt.-Cot. N. Newnnam-Davis. 

The author of Military Dialogues has written a pleasant 
book of reminiscences—his life as a freelance officer in the 
Transvaal twenty years ago. He gazed at Oom Paul’s 
rusty silk hat at Pretoria, and shot at glass bottles in 
competition with Piet Joubert. A gossippy and well- 
illustrated record, forming excellent reading at the present 
moment. (Sands & Co.) 
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Fiction. 


The Slave. By R. 8S. Hichens. 
(Heinemann. 6s.) 


Lixe other novels from the same hand, Zhe Slave is a pure 
fantasy, invented, with a subtlety more intellectual than 
imaginative, upon the basis of a single idea. Mr. Hichens 
must always be incarnating the abstract, though after a 
very different manner from Wagner’s. In the present 
instance his basic abstract idea is the passion for jewels— 
jewels, of course, standing for all the futile luxuries of 
this world. He turns that idea into a young and beautiful 
woman. Lady Caryll Allabruth lives for jewels. She 
will sell her soul and her body for them. If she has 
them, and nothing else in the world, she is happy. If she 
has everything else in the world, but not jewels, she is 
unhappy. Lady Caryll was fortunate in meeting so early 
in life an Anglicised foreigner of Oriental tastes, who 
instantly comprehended her with a perspicacity which 
Mr. Hichens does not in the least explain. Sir Reuben’s 
own analysis of his wife is as ingenious as anything in the 
book : 

‘*She was born to live in a harem, petted us an animal 
is petted, adorced with jewels as a sultan’s favourite is 
adorned. Such a life would have satisfied her nature. 
Her soul shines like a jewel and is as hard. Human 
sorrow will never touch her, for she cares for nobody. 
Ordinary pride will never uplift her, fur I believe that 
social position, that great traditions, are as dust in her 
eyes. But she must have a life that glitters with jewels 
or she would die or become as nothing. There are certain 
foods. Lady Rangecliffe, that give certain powers to men. 
Well, my wife, to reach her highest and most complete 
development, must be fed upon a diet of precious stones— 
not quite in Cleopatra’s way, though. You realise, or 
perhaps, being so splendidly human as you are, you don’t 
realise, that a certain class of women h«s breathed through 
so long a chain of years a foet'd atmosphere of unintellec- 
tual selfishness, has sold itself, body, mind and soul, so 
repeatedly for hard thiogs that glitter, for gold, for 
diamonds, for the petted slave-girl’s joys, that humanity 
has absolutely dwindled in the race, just as size might 
dwindle in a race breeding in and in with dwarfs. In 
Caryll that dwindling light vf humanity—though the light 
of a strange intellect burns—has gone out. My wife’s not 
human.” ; 


When Sir Reuben dies, ruined by Caryll’s monomania, 
she contrives to keep in her poverty the one superb emerald 
by which he had won her. This emerald is stolen from 
her by a burglar. She could not recover it, the burglar 
being far too astute, and so she married the fellow, and 
the emerald once more burnt its green fires upon her 
breast. All which is according to the strange idiosyncrasy 
of Mr. Hichens—at once logical and splendidly absurd. 
The Slave is clever, we might almost say, to excess. It 
has the final brilliance which perfected skill can give. 
But we should call it cold, -and though we have enjoyed it, 
we should deny that it in any way convinced us. The apt 
a in the working out of the theme might 
easily be mistaken for imagination. We think the quality 
ought rather to be termed invention, philosophic and 
calculating. There is a great deal in the book heartily to 
admire. The enormous and elaborately painted scenes of 
London society show fine and original observation. The 
description of Lady Ormyn’s Sunday party at Epsom is a 
sustained piece of distinguished and relentless satire. The 
burglary of the emerald is a little masterpiece of psychic 
analysis. One side of the novel we have not touched upon 
—that relating to Aubrey Herrick, the young man-about- 
town who honestly loved Lady Caryll. Aubrey found 
spiritual consolation for his loss amid the more decent 
ornaments of the variety stage. The scenes of music-hall 
life are very well done, but strangely sentimental. The 
death of Alf Klick is a rich feast of pathos and tears. We 
doubt if Mr. Hichens was in, reality serious over this 
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matter. We deem him quite capable of accomplishing 
marvels of sentimentality in cold blood, astaietie, just 
in order to provide a piquant contrast to the main theme. 

The Slave is neither a fine and serious novel, nor a novel 
for plain people. It is a literary bouchée (of 406 close-set 
pages) for those who have a taste occasionally for strange 
and exotic flavours. Judged as such, it is pe Arlt ene 
successful. Certainly it is the best book that Mr. Hichens 
has done. It has one obvious fault: Mr. Hichens, from 
what motive we cannot guess, has omitted the crucial scene 
in — Sir Reuben won Lady Caryll by means of his 
emerald. 


Even If. By J. Morgan De Groot. 
(William Blackwood & Sons. 6s.) 


Tae critics of Mr. De Groot’s former book, 4 Lotus Flower, 
of which Even Jf is the sequel, had an embarrassing task 
set them, for the book was indeterminate, leaving behind it a 
vague distress, a sombre omen partly engulphed in difficult 
mysticism. - Yet the book fascinated them, and now that 
the threads are unravelled of the lives of Hilda, Emile and 
Gerard, one almost feels that the wisest thing is to praise 
unreservedly a talent so bright and tender and electric. 
Yet the book—which, to begin with, is absurdly entitled— 
has faults; good thumping ones if it comes to that. The 
—_ of Count Sandeberg, a roué, is ludicrously out of 

rawing. He is an abominable cad (pp. 92 e¢ seg.) and at 
the close a Bulwerian hero. The long arm of coincidence 
is twice thrust deeply into the plot; at least twice, too, the 
sentiment rings false, and so marked is the tragic atmos- 
phere in the book that the cheerful dénouement comes 
almost with the shock of a barefaced lie. Let one critic, 
however, be philistine enough to confess his relief at that 
lie sanctified by the ratification of the author’s hand and 
eye. For Hilda, the beautiful Swede, passionate without 
sensuality, impatient of the cold, hard, practical prose of 
life, found her way into that critic’s heart. Women will 
find uncanny her aversion from the healthy and honourable 
gentleman who married her when they were both in love, 
and will hold that the freshness of her affections grows 
stale by transference. 

But for us the culminating episode in Hilda’s love-life 
has the charm of a pathetic naiveté. It is one of those 
impossible idylls that young men weave as though thereby 
to escape for a moment from those walls of convention 
which at once imprison and protect. Hear his diatribes 
against being lady-like ; hear how he worries and wrangles 
with a phrase like comme il faut. And for an illustration 
of that deeper discontent which, in fact, is pessimism (for 
it attacks the universe), correct your idea of Mr. De Groot 
as a “ popular novelist ” with this passage: 


It is a curious fact that we are all able to keep our 
sorrows to ourselves, but as soon as there comes a breeze 
of happiness blowing over our grey ocean of monotonous 
misery we ripple into chatter. . . . [And then, changing 
the metaphor appropriately for a mean and bitter one, the 
author adds :] We are incapable of self-restraint so soon 
as Fate throws us a meagre bone from that coveted flesh- 
pot, happiness. Do we altogether forget that we have a 
constant right to it as our natural and life-long food? 
. « «+ I can scarcely refrain from laughter, not at the 
thought that all we mortals are unhappy, but because we 
accept so gratefully the bare bone which is tossed to us, 
instead of throwing it back into the face of Fate with 
compliments, and a reminder that we are men—men, and 
not dogs. 


Signors of the Night. By Max Pemberton. 
(Pearson. 6s.) 


Osz of the most fascinating figures in the history of 
Venice is the Servite monk Fra Paolo Sarpi. He was so 
reat in science that Galileo called him ‘“ Padre and 
aestro.” He withstood Paul V. in his determination 
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‘“‘to bring Venice into a state of respect and humiliation to 
Papal orders and decrees” and “carried the whole of 
Venice with him.” His courage was dauntless and it 
was put to the proof by three attacks on his life. His 
piety was equal to his other gifts, and when he passed 
away, in 1623, “‘ Venice lost one of the best and greatest 
of her sons.” The reader who has only gone so far as 
to extract thus much information from Miss Wiel’s history 
of Venice will turn with curiosity to Mr. Pemberton’s 
volume Signors of the Night, where he will find the great 
Friar figuring as Fra Giovanni, and he will gather from 
the “foreword” that Mr. Pemberton “ ho to portray 
something of that confliction of ideas which permitted a 
priest to wield so great an influence in a Republic which 
by no means loved priests.” Mr. Pemberton’s attempt to 
realise this praiseworthy “hope” consists in presenting 
the Friar as a sort of Sherlock Holmes with the logicality 
left out—a ubiquitous personage with a manner of immense 
significance. “If men question you, as assuredly they 
will, bid them look upon the waters, where they shall find 
the answer of Venice and of Giovanni the monk.” ‘‘ What 
does Nina, the daughter of Barbarino, do alone in a 
church at midnight?” That is the style of the dialogue 
when it means to impress, and this solemn delibe. :teness 
and rhetorical ambiguity fit in well with the never-faiiing 
effectiveness of the “curtains.” But why so sedate a “ fore- 
word,” one may ask? For the stories are just short stories 
( Anglicé clever anecdotes) in which swift generalisation, such 
as “ beautiful women glittering in jewels” and “‘ Bianca, 
dressed as she had never ional before,” &c., take the place 
of creative descriptions with a reader hungry for dénoi- 
ments. A pretty idea, that of the Friar’s fatherly affection 
for a clown’s daughter, runs through the book and 
strengthens the unity supplied by his recurrent personality. 
The volume is quite readable. The vigorous and well- 
reproduced illustrations by Mr. [?] P. Hard add to its 
attractiveness. But why, when Mr. Pemberton tells us 
that Nina’s “rags, black and sombre, matched the shadows 
so well that even the lantern did not betray her,’”’ does Mr. 
Hard exhibit her (p. 113) in a faultless white frock ? 


Notes on Novels. 


[ These notes on the week's Fiction are not necessarily final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow. | 


Tne Lion AND THE 
UNICORN. By Ricwarp Harpine Davis. 


Eight short stories full of Mr. Davis’s clear and radiant 
characterisation. The Lion and the Unicorn of the first 
story stand over a florist’s shop in Jermyn-street and are 
the spectators of a delightful love drama through the 
middle window of the first floor. ‘‘The Man with One 
Talent” is a story of the Cuban war, and “The Editor’s 
Story” is literary. (Heinemann. 6s.) 


Wuar A Woman Witt Do. By Lucas CLEEve. 


Will a good and pure woman allow herself to be divorced 
by her bankrupt husband, with the aid of a bogus co- 
respondent, in order that he may marry an heiress and 
supply her with an income? The author says yes—for the 
me of her children. Grant these premises, and you have 
a novel full of smart and bitter writing, readable and 
amusing in every page. (F. V. White & Co. 6s.) 


Tue JuDGMENT OF HELEN. By Tuomas Coss. 


Helen’s judgment led her to throw over Mr. Barbrook, 
the millionaire, in favour of Maurice Vaughan. The 
millionaire does not, however, lose a wife. The action 
takes place at a small seaside resort, and the whole story 
reads Vike a faithful account of actual conversations. In 
other words, the story is told by the characters rather than 
by the author. (John Lane. 6s.) 
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Tue Gotpen Inot. By Joyce Emerson Muppocx. 


Mr. Muddock once wandered in New Guinea, dodging 
death by sharks and miasma. This stirring tale of 
adventure is founded on his youthful experiences. The 
Golden Idol was a mythical treasure said to have been 
taken from Japan in the seventeenth century to New 
Guinea by pirates, who were wrecked and served up by 
the a in stews and steaks. (Chatto & Windus. 
3s. 6d.) 


An Up-to-Date Parson, anp Oruer Srortzs. 
By Harry Lipsy. 
Mr. Lindsay’s Methodist Idylis, and More Methodist Idylis, 
were keen and humorous delineations of the phases of life 
with which they dealt. Here we are on the same ground. 
The new parson arrives for the first time at his chapel not, 
as was expected, in the circuit van but on his bicycle. 
Seth Chess could only gasp: ‘‘ Be yo’ th’ praicher what be 
planned, or be yo’ on’y a supply?” (Bowden. 3s, 6d.) 


By Eyre Hussey. 


Jannock is a North-country word, and means straight- 
forward, honest, trustworthy, &c. Mr. Hussey’s tale is a 
Thames riverside story, in which the jannockness of the 
various characters is tested and measured. The author 
is particularly satirical of young ladies who yy about 
their really insignificant attainments in rowing, golf, &c. A 
pleasant, well-written story. (Macqueen. 6s.) 


Just JANNOCE. 


By Weerrine Cross. By Lavy Lavra Rippine. 


A short story, compact of love and religious persecu- 
tion, laid around a Cistercian abbey in Southern France. 
Forests, vineyards, spacious seigneuries, and the abbey bells 
Pip i lend colour and sentiment. (Hodder & Stoughton. 
3s. 6d.) 


Rosz anp CHRYSANTHEMUM. By Cartron Dawe. 


In this little story the author of 4 Bride of Japan once 
more deals picturesquely with the theme of love between 
an Englishman and a dainty Japanese girl. There are 
seven other stories of Japanese life, all vivid and readable. 
(Sands & Co. 6s.) 


A VietvE or Necssstry. By Hersert ApAms’ 


A young doctor and the son of an earl are friends. The 
doctor’s envy of his friend’s blue blood is such that he 
exclaims: ‘ Were I gifted with the charm and talents of 
an Admirable Crichton, the beauty and courage of the hero 
of a penny novelette, the fascination and manner of its 
villain,” &c., ‘‘we should walk along separate planes, 
yours the superior, mine the inferior.” Which the heir to 
the earldom correctly describes as ‘‘ dismal drivel.” The 
re of a doctor’s wooing of an earl’s daughter. (Greening. 
6s. 


Tue EncHantepD Typewriter. By Jonn Kenpricx Banes. 


The typewriter is manipulated by a spirit, the spirit of 
Jimmy Boswell, editor at the Stygian Gazette po the 
owner of the typewriter soon becomes possessed of a great 
deal of gossip about Hades and its more illustrious 
inhabitants. is kind of thing must be done exceedingly 
well to be amusing, and we confess that the humour of 
Jimmy Boswell’s communications escapes us. The book 
is printed from American plates; hence calibre is spelt 
caliber. (Harper Bros.) 


Tue Buack Tutte. By 8S. J. Aparr Firzcerarp. 


“« Write it,” said the King. “I will,” said Dumas. 
The King of the Netherlands had told the story of the 
Black Tulip to Dumas at Amsterdam. Dumas wrote the 
story, and a dramatieation of it is now being presented at 
the Haymarket Theatre. This new ‘‘ Haymarket ” trans- 
lation is dedicated to Miss Winifred Emery. (Greening. 6s.) 
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The Dumas “ Discoveries.” 


A Mistake. 


Dante Gasriet Rossetti ees a complete set of 
“Les (Euvres Completes d’Alexandre Dumas, Publiés 
dans la Collection Michel Lévy”—those green paper- 
covered books at a franc which comprise 297 volumes. 
Who now among us has them all on his shelves? Although 
few of us have read through this Lévy garnering, incom- 
_ as it is, those who care for Dumas have been eagerly 
ooking forward to the publication of “two genuine 
romances by Dumas pére, the very existence of which was 
never surmised by his relatives, publishers, or literary 
heirs.” It was in these terms that the Outlook heralded 
the coming of The Snow on Shah-Dagh and Ammalat Bey, 
translated by Mr. Home Gordon.* 

The discovery seemed to be a most remarkable one; 
and when we read Mr. Home Gordon’s judiciously com- 
posed articles in the Outlook and Sketch, with which from 
time to time he was good enough to whet our appetites, 
and when, moreover, we saw with our own eyes oo 
of Dumas’ beautiful little script in facsimile published by 
those journals, we rejoiced exceedingly. Certainly, the 
Outlook was amply justified in saying that widespread 
interest had been aroused. Shortly told, Mr. Home 
Gordon’s story amounted to this: that M. Stylianos 
Apostolides, ‘‘a wealthy Greek gentleman extremely well 
read,” having come into possession of the MS., had pre- 
sented it to a public library in Cyprus; but, it occurring to 
him that he would do better to publish it, he withdrew it 
and took it with him to Paris. There he called on M. 
Calmann-Lévy, who, in his presence, declared the MS. to 
be “an absolutely authentic and entirely genuine work of 
the elder Dumas.” M. Apostolides was aiso fortunate in 
obtaining from Dumas’ legal heir a declaration of his 
perfect satisfaction that it was ‘‘an unpublished and hitherto 
unknown work by his illustrious ancestor.” M. Apostolides 
then came to London and placed the document in Mr. 
Home Gordon’s hands for translation. A careful examina- 
tion showed that the MS. consisted of two complete 
romances, “‘not a single page being missing,” as Mr. 
Gordon triumphantly declared in the Outlook. 

Picture, if you can, the feelings of an Englishman who, 
having read of the publication in France of a totally 
unknown work by Thackeray, purchases it to find the 
great discovery to be, say, Lovel the Widower or Catherine. 
What words in compliment of the discoverer, the translator, 
and the publisher would he be likely to select in the first 
moments of his astonishment, and in what terms would 
our literary press notice the appearance of the book! The 
simple statement which we have to make concerning the 
true history of the stories which Mr. Home Gordon has 
taken ~ to translate sounds so incredible and, we 
fear, so d, that we almost hesitate to say that both 
stories are contained in the Lévy collection of Dumas’ works. 
The Snow on Shah-Dagh is there called La Boule de Neige. 
Ammalat Bey is there called Sultanetta. Both are well 
known, therefore, all over the civilised world. 
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It is true that we believe neither story to be by Dumas. 
The first is in all probability by Pushkine,* and the 
second by Marlynsky. Mr. Home Gordon is aware of the 
latter fact, for he translated Dumas’ preface, in which 
Marlynsky is credited with the authorship of the story. 
Rather curiously Mr. Gordon gave no hint of the matter 
in the Outlook, nor does he do so in his ‘‘Translator’s Pre- 
face” to the book. That Zhe Snow on Shah-Dagh was trans- 
lated by Dumas is clear from a footnote by him. We are 
sorry that we must proceed to disillusionise Mr. Gordon 
further. He says, as we have seen, that his, or rather 
M. Apostolides’ MS., is complete. But such is not the 
case. Mr. Home Gordon’s MS. lacks the final leaf, 
and we are happy to be able to tell his readers that 
Mollah Nour, so far from being drowned in the Caspian 
Sea—where Mr. Gordon leaves him while his pursuers 
shout: ‘He is lost! Drowned! Dead!”—was saved. 
Here are Dumas’ final sentences, following immediately 
on that exclamation : 


Un formidable éclat de rire répondit 4 ces cris, et un 
hourra poussé par une douzaine de voix, sur une petite ile 
qui s’éléve a une quart de verste de Derb+nd, annonca aux 
poursuivants désappointés que non seulement Moullah 
Nour était sauvé, mais méme qu’il se retrouvait au milieu 
de ses compagnons. 


Les portes sont bien fermées dans la maison d’Iskander. 
Tout est bien tranquille dans sa chambre; 4 peine y en- 
tend-en un faible chuchotement. 

La gaieté cherche le bruit : le bonheur aime le silence et 
la solitude ! 


This is highly satisfying. The Mollah Nour is too great 
a creation to be idly drowned. 

Mr. Home Gordon does not say in his Preface whether 
the MS. gives titles to the stories. It may interest him to 
learn that Zhe Snow on Shah-Dagh, which forms two 
volumes of the ‘Collection Hetzel,” is there called 
Moullah-Nour (Bruxelles; Meline Cans et Compagnie). A 
copy of this pretty little book is before us. Rolandi’s 
catalogue actually contains Ammalat Bey, by Alexandre 
Dumas. We have not yet had an opportunity of looking 
at the book—no doubt another Brussels publication. It 
remains for someone able to read Russian to turn to 
Pushkine’s and Marlynsky’s works, and, having found our 
two stories to be among them, to compare them with 
Dumas’ versions and then write to the Acapemy. Some 
admirers of Dumas would expect to hear that he has 
freely powdered the prose of those writers with gold dust, 
just as he scattered gems over the stories which his clever 
young apprentices prepared for his master-hand. 

And we should not be surprised to learn, say, from Mr. 
Dent, that Mr. Gordon cannot even lay claim to be the 
first translator into English of both of the two tales. We 
sincerely hope, however, for his sake, it will prove that 
one at least of them has not before appeared in this 
country. In any event, Mr. Gordon has, it seems to us, 
done his work as translator well, and Zhe Snow on Shah- 
Dagh in particular is worthy of Dumas or Scheherazade. 





“On! if I were only you!” I would say to him 
[Heine]. ‘You hold a lever in your hand with which 
you could bodily raise this little world, and you don’t know 
how to use it!’’ Heine would listen, flattered and irri- 
tated at the same time by my words ; for there is no doubt 
that he would have liked to play a part of this kind. But 
he knew as well as I did that he had neither the necessary 
energy nor force of character. Scoffers are not made to be 
leaders of the people, nor to point out the way to others. 
They cannot even start a revolution. Faith alone can 
remove mountains. 

From “ Literary Reminiscences”? by Edouard Grenier. 
Translated by Mrs, Abel Ram. 


* See Maurel’s Les T'rois Dumas, 
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Criticism by Semaphore. 


A utrte book, in a red paper cover, hailing from the 
Midland Railway Institute at Derby, and entitled Hand- 
book to Fiction, beggars all our experience of eager culture. 
For it appears that in Derby he who runs to the library 
may not only read, but, while running at top speed, 
may be taught what to read. He has only to pull from 
his pocket this Handbook to Fiction to find a flashlight 
criticism on any novel which he “ fancies.” 

With abbreviations more ignoble than any which we 
ever adventured in a telegram, the Derby critic hits off 
novel after novel. The effect is appalling, and we are 
glad to surmise that this method of criticism is merely a 
concession to railway-readers accustomed to the jerky 
action of the semaphore. Not otherwise can we pardon 
such grotesque abbreviations as Sir Wa. Scott, Thdr. 
Watts-Dunton, G. Alf. Henty, Arth. Conan Doyle, Tob. G. 
Smollett, Ant. Trollope, Maur. Hewlett, Hub. Crackan- 
thorpe, Ara. Kenealy, Ctte. Ma. Yonge, Ja. Matt. Barrie, 
and Gilb. Parker. 

But, as we have hinted, abbreviation and forty miles an 
hour are the note of the book, and what seems crude and 
almost indecent mangling of critical speech in London may 
pass for expert literary signalling in Derby. Thus, 
suppose Mr. T. H. Hall Caine’s Shadow of a Crime has 
taken the eye of a Derby fitter. Well, it is signalled to 
him as: 

An imaginative romance of self-renunciation on a great 
scale, pivoting on a false suspicion of murder; noble and 
inspirivg as a study of char., and ¢ssentia'ly true to human 
nature. The Lake mountaits are an effective theatre for 
the play of passion, and the people and manners are treated 
w. hist. accuracy. 

Or he may recollect that he has never read Sir Wa. Scott’s 
Rob Roy. It is signalled as: 

A picturesque romance, containing several of Scott’s 
raciest chars., and dealing incidentally w. the Jacobite 
agitation in Northumberland and the Highlands, 


a description that will probably decide him to read the 
book, if his eye does not fall on the far more alluring 
description of Rob. L. Stevenson’s Catriona : 


No more fascinating narrative was ever wr.; the 
dramatic suspense is absorbing, the char.-painting good 
and the wild highland scenery realised in masterly fashion’ 

Char.-painting suggests a branch of spring-cleaning. 
Tob. G. Smollett’s novel Humphrey Clinker is said to con- 
tain several of his “ most irresistible chars.” But these 
phrases have doubtless lost their terror in Derby, where 
Otte. Bronti’s Villette is understood to be ‘‘ semi-biog,”’ 
where John Oliver Hobbes’s The Gods, Some Mortals, and 
Lord Wickenham is allowed to be “ a thoughtful bk. grace- 
fully wr.,” and where 7ri/by maintains its place as a “‘ very 
pop. novel.” But, for ourselves, give us chars.! We 
must read H. James’s Bostonians again for its ‘‘ calm 
portraiture wh. represents the chars. w. silhouette-clear- 
ness.”” Fes. Burney’s Evelina, too; can we wonder that 
new editions still arrive? We know now that this novel is 
loved in Derby as the “hist.” of a young lady’s entrance 
into the world, abounding in “ original char. sketches.” A 
more tragic “‘ hist. of a maid deceived ” is Adam Bede, and 
it contains three of this auth’s. choicest chars. But let 
Derby’s voice be heard alone. G. Meredith’s Ordeal of 
Richard Feverel : 

The ordeal arises from the collision betw. the philo- 
sopher-father’s system and the son’s first love. No lit. 
can show a finer love-story ; and the lyrical passion, the 
tragical intensity of certain scenes, and the supreme beauty 
of the style, make this prob. his greatest work. 

T. Hardy’s Far from the Madding Crowd: 

Tragi-comedy of the pastoral life; crowded w. diverse 
chars. and ‘‘ humours ”’ ; the title is ironical, and the views 
of char, and conduct are saddening to a thoughtful reader. 
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Thdr. Watts-Dunton’s Aylwin : 


The simple plot of a lover’s quest for his beloved is 
ennobled by the distinction of the chars. (Rossetti and 
other celebrities are portrayed). The pure style and 
eloquent sayings, the pervasive glamour that makes the 
common-place beautiful, and the delectable humour tem- 
pering scenes of acutest pathos, are rarely found so closely 
wedded. The gypsy passages are worthy of ‘‘ Lavengro”’ : 
Sinfi overtops even the heroine. 


Har. Frederic’s The Market-Place : 


The career of a daring, unscrupulous financier who by a 
deal wins a colossal fortuce chietly at the expense of the 
rogues. His char. is a bold and interesting conception, 
and the study of the methods and morals of the fiaancial 
world is exhaustive and clear-sighted ; but to paint vice 
so brilliantly is hazardous. 


Sa. Grand’s Heavenly Twins: 


Deals cleverly and seriously, but at too great length, 
w. the marriage question, chiefly by advocating greater 
freedom for women. The bk. is inchoate, but full of 
various interest ; the chars. are eccentrically humorous. 
Read, at leest, Bk. tv.—The tenor and the boy. 


Ant. Hope’s God in the Car: 


Deals w. smart, ‘‘ up-to-date” society. The leading 
char. ‘‘ Juggernaut,’”” a man of immense will, promotes a 
company to take over vast estates in 8S. Africa. Plenty of 
eatin, epigrammatic dialogue; the love int. well 
worked out. 


The critic might have added that this is not Juggernaut’s 
first appearance as a leading char. 
Fs. Prevost’s False Dawn: 


The inherent chastity and strength of the prin. chars., 
an ambitious politician and the woman ise loves, who is 
another’s wife, make this a serious and wholesome bk. In 
psychol. method it resembles some French wks. The 
dialogue ambitious, but not quite a success. 


Jer. Klapka Jerome’s Three Men in a Boat: 


Comic hist. of a picnic up the Thames. The fun is 
rather watery. 


Rudyard Kipling’s Jungle Book : 


Two series of fables of man and beast in India by a 
19th cent. Aisop, full of humour and wisdom, and of a 
charming tenderness for every living creature. The dra- 
matic faculty which makes even the animals talk naturally 
is almost unique. 


G. Washington Cable’s Bonaventure : 


The development of a saintly char. out of a nature 
originally selfish is worked out w. rare delicacy and tender- 
ness as a phase of ethical history. The love-story is a 
perfect idyll ; the char.-sketches of the primitive Acadians 
are humorous and lifelike. 


Mrs. Marg. Oliphant’s Miss Marjoribanks : 


A delicate and sympathetic piece of anal. and char.- 
drawing. 


It is neither fair nor wise to tell the raw novel reader 
what he ought to think of a novel before he opens it. 
To whisper to a library borrower that a novel is “de- 
pressing to thoughtful readers” is to take steps to make 
each new reader of that novel an empty prig. To waylay 
the reader of Mr. Howells’s A Jfodern Instance with the 
warning that ‘flaws have been found in it, chiefly as 
regards his moral attitude towards the husband in his 
aberrations,” is merely to quench the smoking flax of 
thought. No. The semaphore is an excellent instrument 
for guiding trains, but we hope that the general reader 
will refuse its guidance when he goes to the Free Library 
—where, of all places, choice should be free. 
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The Amateur Critic. 


Tod Lapraik and Prince Otto. 


A RE-READING of Wandering Willie's Tale, induced by 
Mr. Cornford’s mention of it in his book on Robert Louis 
Stevenson in connexion with Tam Dale’s Warlock story 
in Catriona, brought to my notice for the first time an 
interesting circumstance which may have escaped tlie 
attention of some readers. Tod Lapraik is the name of 
the chief person in Tam Dale’s story; and, curiously 
enough, the name of the neighbour from whom Steenie, 
Willie’s “ gudesire,” borrowed most of the money to pay 
his rent is Laurie Lapraik, who is described as “a sly tod.” 
Of course this can hardly be mere coincidence. Stevenson 
must have known the Tale very well, and no doubt had the 
name and epithet in his mind, consciously or unconsciously, 
when he came to name his Warlock. 

Perhaps you will let me enter at once a mild protest 
against Mr. Cope Cornford’s treatment of Prince Otto. 
‘“« We turn the last page with a feeling not far from dis- 
appointment,” he says. It appears that ‘‘we had been 
led to expect so much, you see.” Surely a second reading 
with chastened expectations would set this right. Indeed, 
Mr. Cornford, on a later page, recommends us to read the 
book twice, ‘‘ once for the story, and again [and presum- 
ably finally] for the landscape.” A third reading might 
be a good idea. The diligent reader might then perhaps 
succeed in the “ endeavour to combine the two,” that is, 
story and landscape; although it is apparently to be 
expected as the result of such an endeavour that he will 
“spoil the effect of both.” Really all this seems rather 
absurd to those who have lost count of the number of 
times they have read the book, and who hope to read it 
many times more. Plainly, Mr. Cornford does not care 
much for Prince Otto. If it be the Crux Stevensoniana, 
as some hold, no true Stevensonian is he. C. 


Paul Dérouléde. 


Ir is twenty-one years since An Inland Voyage was given 
to the public. The little book has come of age. A 
day or two ago I was looking through it and lit on the 
name of Paul Dérouléde, lately sentenced to three months’ 
imprisonment. R. L. 8., at Origny Sainte-Benoite, com- 
ments on the hawker’s collection of patriotic songs : 


There was a number in the hawker’s collection called 
Conscrits Francais, which may rank among the most 
dissuasive war-lyrics on record. It would not be possible 
to fight at all in such a spirit. The bravest conscript 
would turn pale if such a ditty were struck up beside him 
on the morning of battle; and whole regiments would 
pile their arms to its tune. 


Stevenson believes the mood will pass, and that “‘ a sound- 
hearted and courageous people” will weary at length of 
“‘snivelling over their disasters.” 

Already [he goes on] Paul Dérouléde has written some 
manly military verses. There is not much of the trumpet 
note in them, perhaps, to stir a man’s heart in his bosom ; 
they lack the lyrical elation, and move slowly; but they 
are written in a grave, honourable, stoical spirit, which 
should carry soldiers far in a good cause. 

He concludes: ‘One feels as if one would like to trust 
Dérouléde with something.” 8. B. T. 


The Good Executor. 


Tue publication of R. L. Stevenson’s letters has once more 
revived that hackneyed question of how soon after a 
writer’s death should his letters be made public. As 
regards Stevenson the answer is tolerably easy, for he 
himself enjoined Mr. Colvir to edit a selection of his 
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correspondence, a responsibility which, with fitting zeal, he 
was quick to discharge. The literary executor who best 
realises his duties acts without delay; one can better 
approve the prompt deed of John Wilkes in destroying 
Churchill’s papers than that of a person of less decision. 
An author’s death is now followed by the inevitable publi- 
cation of his letters. It is too late to protest against a 
course which has been regularly practised for over a 
century. When letters are full of personal allusions— 
such as Horace Walpole’s—a judicious selection should 
first be put forth, which might be supplemented at a later 
date with such letters that were withheld out of considera- 
tion to living persons. Talfourd followed this practice 
with regard to Charles Lamb’s correspondence, in giving 
his first selection in 1837, five years after Lamb’s death, 
and his Final Memorials some twelve years later. But not 
every editor can afford to wait seventeen years before dis- 
charging his obligations, and early publication with a 
good editor is better than late publication with a bad 
editor or no editor at all. R. I. 


A Georgian New Testament. 


Tue production of the Zwentieth Century New Testamen 
reminds me that last century an attempt was made by 
Dr. Harwood, a Bristol divine, ‘‘ to diffuse over the sacred 
age the elegance of modern English.” I have never been 
ortunate enough to see a copy of what Dr. Harwood styled 
his “Liberal Translation,” but in the memorial volume 
containing the autobiography and selections from the 
writings and addresses of the late Hugh Stowell Brown, of 
Liverpool, edited by Mr. W. S. Caine, there is an extracs 
from Mr. Brown’s Commonplace Book, in which he givet 
some curious quotations from this revised Testament. 
Everyone can appreciate the beauty of the lines beginning 
“‘ Consider the lilies’’; but can the same be said of Dr. 
Harwood’s translation: ‘‘ Survey with attention the lilies 
of the field, and learn from them how preposterous it is 
for beings who are endowed with natural natures to 
cherish a solicitous passion for dress”? John the 
Baptist’s words: “ Behold the Lamb of God,” &c., are 
rendered: ‘Behold, yonder is the amiable object of the 
Divine love, who is appointed to reform the world.” How 
truly Georgian, too, is Dr. Harwood’s description of the 
prodigal’s father as ‘‘a gentleman of a splendid family 
and opulent fortune”; or of the daughter of Herodias as 
a “young lady who danced with inimitable grace and 
elegance.” Perhaps most typical of all is the alteration of 
Christ’s question: ‘‘Whom say the people that I am?” 
into ‘“‘He asked the disciples what opinion the vulgar 
entertained of Him.” F. Grover ANDERSON. 





Elia with Illustrations. 


A painty edition of Lamb’s Essays, illustrated by Mr. 
C. E. Brock, is now in the bookshops. To the true Elian 
the book will be something of a shock. It is too much 
to expect.us to accept any version of the face of Mrs. 
Battle other than the one our imagination has contrived. 
And to have Lamb’s text searched for pretexts for pictures 
is disconcerting. ‘‘He casually looketh in about dinner- 
time,”’ says Lamb of the Poor Relation, and straightway 
the artist gives us a wrought picture of the intrusion. 
Again, in the ‘Detached Thoughts on Books and 
Reading,” a full-page drawing is tacked to Lamb’s quite 
incidental remark on newspaper reading: ‘In barbers’ 
shops and public-houses a fellow will get up, and spell out 
a paragraph, which he communicates as some discovery.” 
Obviously this is not sufficiently organic to the essay to 
call for illustration, and the drawing becomes, like the 
poor relation, ‘‘an impertinent correspondency.” I must 
add that Mr. Brock’s illustrations are most clever and 
sympathetic. But Elia and illustrations is rather like 
Elia and water. 
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Memoirs of the Moment. 


‘‘T am willing to—outlive you.” That was Browning’s 
expression of the final sacrifice he was willing to endure 
for his wife; and it comes to the mind in the case of Lord 
Salisbury, who must have felt himself in that last pang 
at any rate the associate of Lord Beaconsfield. Fate was 
kinder in this to Mr. Gladstone than to his two opponents ; 
but the three men had at least the common fortune of a 
long and affectionate partnership with women whose 
temperaments were exactly suited to their own. It is a 
pity when men who undertake to manage the affairs of 
the public fail in the conduct of their own. That large 
irony of life was spared to these three politicians, who 
pane in each case an astonishing portion of their per- 
severance in public life to the initiative and partizanship 
of their wives. Lord Beaconsfield and Mr. Gladstone 
married women of fortune, and there was real and 
material —— in the public witness borne to Lady 
Beaconsfield by her husband comparatively late in life: 
‘*T do think I owe to that lady all that a 
was more in accordance with the temper of Lord Salis- 
bury that he should marry a woman who brought him 
little, and whom he even made sacrifices to win. He 
braved his father’s displeasure and the cutting down of 
his allowance. But to his own income—calculated cun- 
ningly to suffice for a bachelor younger son—his wife did, 
as a matter of fact, add a little dot she received from her 
father, who died just six months before she became a 
bride. 


Lapy Sauissury had a deep admiration for her father, 
a man of quite singular piety and good sense. Among the 
little souvenirs he left behind him were some which she 
would not have exchanged for all the great possessions 
that came to her when her husband inherited the Salisbury 
title and estates, and when his great position brought 
every advantage within her reach. There was a memento 
of royal favour, earned on her own family’s account, a 
little gilt drum and fife, which the Queen of William IV. 
gave to Baron Alderson at dessert when he dined with her 
and the King at Brighton, and which he promised to give 
to his children as a relic, whereupon the Queen sent them 
a packet of bon-bons, which the children, after wondering 
whether they, too, should be preserved as memorials of 
her Majesty’s favour, finally fell upon and ate—a doubt and 
a dénoiiment that will be reproduced this Christmas in South 
a in the case of her present Majesty’s “‘ chocolate 
soldiers.” 


Anoruer relic of her father, with which Lady Salisbury 
would not have parted for a king’s ransom, was the little 
Prayer-book in which, on his daughter’s birthday, before 
her confirmation, he wrote lines that bear copying out 
three-quarters of a century later, on the day of death: 


Dear child, ere yet that covenant is renewed, 

Which those who loved thee dearly made for thee, 

When thou wast grafted in the Heavenly tree 

Of Christ Himself—then first with life endued— 

Thy father brings to thee a precious gift— 

This little book with holy counsels fraught, 

With humble prayers, by saints and martyrs taught, 

And hymns sublime, that can the soul uplift 

Heavenward from earth. O in this sceptic age, 

If aught of doubt perplex thy simple mind, 

Here turn for refuge. Here thy soul shall find 

A safe, sure home. So, midst the flood’s wild rage 

The wandering dove, with flagging wings distrest, 

Perched on the ark at last, and found her rest. 
The reader, who does not look for poetry in a judge’s 
lines, will perceive, however, that Baron Alderson was a 
High Churchman at that date, when High Churchmen 
were few and only feeling their way. The inference is, 
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and it will not be an inaccurate one, that Lord Salisbury 
was taught and confirmed in the Higher Anglicanism by 
his wife, not she by him. 


A tone illness preceded the death of Lady Margaret 
Howard. It was a rather mysterious illness too, consist- 
ing in part of a lethargy, mild and flitting moods of which 
had visited her during her otherwise active and useful 
life. A great deal is unnecessarily written about the devo- 
tion to the poor of this or that person, who has done no 
more or less than is barely decent under the circumstances, 
But the words have a real significance in the case of Lady 
Margaret Howard. She took care of the charities of her 
life, and left the pleasures to take care of themselves—not 
a bad programme in the midst of a society bored by its 
pursuit of the amusing, yet one that brought her the 
perpetual condolences of acquaintances. She herself at 
moments—at sad moments—was almost persuaded of the 
hardship of her lot, with the ultimate result that she sub- 
—- erself more entirely than before in her charitable 
work. For two years she went into residence in the East 
End ; and that involves no light sacrifice. For, if she did 
not find much profit in the ordinary “ caller” in Wilton- 
place, she was keenly alert to intercourse with men and 
women of talent. Nine dinner parties out of ten might 
be tiresome ; but at the tenth she met someone whose talk 
was her delight. ‘Get me something to eat,” she would 
say when she got home; “I ate nothing at dinner for 
fear I should miss a word.” 


Now that the correspondence has reached home about 
the battle of Elands Laagte, something remains to be 
said about the death of Colonel Chisholme. He had ridden 
hither and thither before the fight, and seemed to have 

wn indifferent to the bullets that fell about him and 

id not hit him. One shell fell between his horse’s feet 
and did not explode. The inference that you bear a 
charmed life comes easily and flatteringly at such a time, 
and Colonel Chisholme had the pleasure of danger in his 
blood when at last he rode forth at the head of his Light 
Horse, and this time rode forth to death. His last words 
were of that inconsequence which becomes haunting. 
‘‘Mind you stick in my whistle,” he said to Mr. Melton 
Prior, as that artist made a sketch of him on the field just 
before the final and fatal charge. 


Somezopy said that ‘‘ good wine needs no bush” when 
Bismarck’s Biography, by Dr. Moritz Busch, was the book 
of its hour in 1880. But Busch certainly needed his 
Bismarck from first to last; and, now that he has just died 
at Leipzig, one scarce remembers his very good journalism, 
or his book on America, or his work in the Foreign Office 
at Berlin, but thinks of him only as the Boswell of the 
Man of Blood and Iron. The book of revelations that he 
printed after his master’s death was sufficiently sensa- 
tional to be much more than a nine days’ wonder ; and his 
name cannot even now be mentioned in certain circles 
without calling forth disdainful gestures from the other- 
wise dignified and impassive dwellers within the shadow 
of thrones. 


Dr. Tomas Macxniaut, who spent thirty of the seventy 
years of his life in the editor’s chair of the Northern 
Whig, was a journalist of the old school. Not only 
journalistic methods had changed in his time ; but the very 
face of politics had altered its complexion and expression, 
so that he looked out at it with a pathetic lack of recogni- 
tion. Like Sir William Harcourt later, he, in earlier life, 
had set forth like a young Goliath to slaughter Disraeli. 
He slung ink at the — with this only result, that the 
sphinx said his book was rather dull. The lapse of 
years has sufficed to give it a new interest now, when the 
old Whigs are all Tories and have taken into their temple 
the sphinx as chief idol. 
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Studies in Contemporary Style. 
IV.—Idioms : Sound and Unsound. 


In your issue of November 11, ‘‘T. A. B.,” who is courteous, 
opposed my objection to the phrase “his brother Presi- 
dent,” on the principle that one must not challenge an 
idiom. On reading his letter I realised that, if I could find 
a contemporary article carelessly sprinkled with idioms, 
“T, A. B.’s” principle could be proved uncritical. An 
idiom is an idiom, no doubt; it is a phrase in common use ; 
but, whilst an apple is an apple always, one apple is rotten 
and anothersound. Similarly, certain idioms are good and 
others bad. Common usage in the matter of phrases is 
not a proof that idiom is good invariably. 

The contemporary writing which I was seeking I found 
in the Zimes of Tuesday. The writing, which was the 
leading article, began thus : 

For the moment the movements of our transports continue 
to be the most important feature of which we have news in 
the military situation. 

Now, movements cannot be called a feature. The 
characteristic quality of any feature is its permanence. 
Movement and permanence are contradictions in terms, in 
fact, and in thought. Thus, it is obvious that the writer 
in the Zimes is slack in his method of expression. He is 
a person of the sort who, not knowing that phase can 
properly be applied to the moon only, would speak of the 
phases of a subject, instead of speaking about the aspects. 
The words feature and phase are often used by illiterate 
writers and speakers. As most writers and speakers are 
illiterate, both words are put frequently to base uses. 

The writer in the Zimes goes on : 


The fact should convince the Government, as it has con- 
vinced the country, that only the best and swiftest ships 
should be chartered where the lives of our soldiers and the 
success of our arms are at stake. 


Why where? In the thought which he is endeavouring to 
express, the writer is not dealing with a matter of place. 
He is dealing with a matter of time. Instead of where he 
should have written when. This confusion of the adverbs 
of place and those of time so much annoyed Mr. Delane, a 
famous editor of the Zimes, that in his day a Jaw in the 
office of the great journal was, I am told, that any writer 
who used the phrase takes place, or took place, should be 
dismissed. That was a sound law. In ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred, at the least, the person who writes, or 
says, ‘takes place” is not meaning to draw attention to 
the place of a happening. He is meaning to draw atten- 
tion to the time. Therefore he must be reprimanded. 
I say this despite the knowledge that takes place is an 
idiom in France. Although certain persons in France are 
reputed to excel in art, f cannot allow that France is 
superior to England in the matter of expressing thoughts. 
hus saith the writer in the Zimes : 


In a few days more Sir Redvers Buller will have at his 
— 4 force sufficient to enable him to assume the offensive 
in Natal. 


Note the word assume. It is idiomatic. 
When Shakespeare says 


Assume a virtue if you have it not 


he is not inciting to hypocrisy. He is expressing an 
imperative wish that a certain virtue should be acquired. 
Thus, although there is a slight difference between the 
use of the word assume by the poet and that by the 
writer in the Zimes, the journal is justifiable in this case. 
The poet applies the word to a moral state, and the 
prosaist applies it to a tactical stage; but the word fits 
into both cases. 

Judging from this concession as to the flexibility of 
certain idioms, “‘T. A. B.” will perceive that these brief 


It is soundly so- 
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essays about style are not those of a grammarian clad 
immovably in iron. Still, there are some considerations 
concerning which the grammarian must needs, by stress of 
thinking, be iron-clad. There are usages in expression, 
idioms, that are slack and bad. Here, from the article in 
the Times that we have been examining, is one of them: 


Father Matthews has given our Correspondent an explana- 
tion of the disaster which renders that event rather less 
intelligible than it was before. 


The sentence might have stopped at intelligible. All that 
is implied by than it was before was affirmed. The writer 
may have felt that if he had stopped at intelligible he would 
have left the sentence abrupt; but that feeling would have 
arisen from an imperfect sense of euphony. Certainly 
there is no reason why he should not have struck out 
before, the meaning of which is implied in the tense of the 
verb immediately preceding. The word is a concession to 
idiom in the consciousness of a writer who, not content 
with being clear, is resolved upon being euphonious also. 
Euphony is often the thief of time and space. - 
E. H. 





Correspondence. 
‘The Knowledge that Was.” 


S1r,—Just before reading “ Y.’s”’ article on ‘‘ The Know- 
ledge that Was,” in the Acapemy of November 11, I had 
been drafting, and re-drafting a preface to a little historical 
text-book I have been perpetrating. (It’s my fourteenth 
offence, and I’m old enough to know better; but you will 
remember that it was the Judge, not the Accused, who 
*‘ couldn’t see the necessity.”) Well, in one of my 
W. P. B. Prefaces I had penned some words which struck 
me as harmonising with “ Y.’s” plaints. Here followeth a 
suppressed passage from that Unpublished Atrocity : 


No one is expected to remember the examples in a text- 
book of arithmetic or algebra; no one ought to be 
expected to remember the multitude of details contained in 
a text-book of history. It suffices toread and understand, 
then forget. Of course this is but a counsel of perfection ; 
while examiners expect one to remember what historical 
events are associated with the names of Banaster, Berkeley, 
Felton, Pleshey, and Pularoon! But my solemn advice to 
the reader of this book is: use the facts contained herein 
as a child does a box of bricks; play with them; learn 
how to make them into all sorts of pretty patterns; and, 
when you take them into the examination room, pelt the 
examiner with them. (Pelt him hard, for there is a certain 
reciprocity even in the examination room; if you mark 
him well, he’ll mark you well.) And, when you’ve finished 
throwing your bricks about, don’t trouble to collect them ; 
leave them there and come away, a lighter and a gladder 
man. 

All I want you to remember of this book is contained in 
the first three pages. If you read the other three hundred 
pages of the book, you will be able to understand the 
summary of English history contained in the first three 
pages. And if you remember that summary because you 
have worked through the data on which it is based, you 
will have gone through an historical training which will 
enable you to consult intelligently the reference books 
which will tell you more accurately than your memory 
the date of the Great Boer Trek or the parentage of Guy 
Fawkes. 

Sorry to quote myself at such portentous length; but if 

you follow the argument (remembering that itis a W. P. B. 

Preface, not the Finished Product of a Fourteen-Fold Book- 

maker) you will perceive how the passage partly sympa- 

thises with, and partly answers the argument of “ Y.” 

Granted that too much stress is still laid on storing the 

mind with useless knowledge, and too little on training the 

mind to “go and find out and be damned’’; but is not 
the cultivation of the memory better than no mental train- 
ing at all? Are we not really growing a little less instruc- 
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tional, and a little more educational than in the school- 
days of ‘“ Y.” and myself? (I couple our names together 
because I, too, was “‘a clever chap.” You will find my 
name high up in the Cambridge Local Lists somewhere in 
the early eighties. I would give the year and place if I 
could remember them.) And is it not possible that doing 
all those grim sums, and—not knowing but—/learning 
exactly where “ivory, apes, and peacocks” were grown, 
helped to lift ‘‘ Y.” to his present position of writing for 
several reputable papers? Is it not mean of the man to 
leer at the /ad’s ladder? Is it not probable that the pro- 
cess of acquiring “the knowledge that was ” has helped 
to endow “ Y.” with “the power that is” ?—I am, &c., 
Srranks. 


Our Prize Competitions. 
Result of No. 9 (New Series). 


In the Letters of Robert Louis Stevenson is this abstract of an 
imaginary novel by Fielding : 

“T am enjoying Svlomon Crabb extremely ; Solomon's capital 
adventure with the two highwaymen and Squire Trecothick and 
Parson Vance ; it is as good, I think, as anything in Joseph Andrews, 
I have just come to the part where the highwayman with the black 
patch over his eye has tricked poor Solomon into his place, and the 
squire and the parson are hearing the evidence. Parson Vance is 
splendid. How good, too, is old Mra. Crabb and the coastguardsman 
in the third chapter, or her delightful quarrel with the sexton of 
Seaham ; Lord Conybeare is, surely, a little overdone ; but I don’t 
know either; he’s such damned fine sport. Do you like Sally 
Barnes? I’m in love with her. Constable Muddon is as good as 
Dogberry and Verges put together ; when he takes Solomon to the 
cage, and the highwayman gives him Solomon’s own guinea for his 
pains, and kisses Mrs. Muddon, and just then up drives Lord 
Conybeare, and instead of helping Solomon, calls him all the 
rascals in Christendom—O, Henry Fielding, Henry Fielding! Yet 
perhaps the scenes at Seaham are the best, But I’m bewildered 
among all these excellences.”’ 


We asked our competitors to apply a similar effort of fancy to 
Jane Austen, and the result has been excellent and a proof of the 
closeness with which that author is still read. Altogether we like 
best the following contribution by Miss Evelyn Underhill, 3, 
Campden Hill-place, W. : 

I am revelling in Affection and Affectation, which Jane 
Austen, alas! did not live to complete. The Rev. Dr. Pervis, 
with his pomposity, his snuff, and his “responsible position 
as shepherd of a flock,” equals Mr. Collins. Mrs. Pervis, too, in 
whom a plump and placid exterior hides an astute and calculating 
mind, and who revises her husband’s sermons with an eye to the 
failings of his congregation—how well she is drawn! I don’t 
know which of their daughters I prefer: Maria, elegant and accom- 
plished, who “ knows several Latin quotations, and loves to assist 
the aged and distressed,” or Eliza, all impulse, energy, and affec- 
tion. That is a good scene where the gouty old squire, whom 
Maria visits and waits on like a devoted grand-daughter, surprises 
her by an offer of marriage, and adds (being in the habit of 
soliloquising aloud) : “ The young woman would make an excellent 
nurse,” Eliza's love affair, too, with the squire’s bashful son, who 
is finally led to declare himself by Mrs, Pervis’s judicious allusions 
to his gallant reputation, and Miss Bemrose, the genteel spinster 
from London, are as good as anything in Pride and Prejudice, 
Mordaunt, perhaps, is a poor villain, and the device whereby he is 
unmasked a little weak ; but much can be forgiven the creator of 
Captain Vincent, the breezy old salt whose blunders are so n 
to the plot, and whose son, the inevitable curate, was obviously 
intended to console the disconsolate Maria. 


Among the best of the others are these : 


Have you read Passion and Propriety yet? Iam finding it most 
delightful. I particularly enjoy the discussion on the merits of the 
sprigged muslin and the white and silver poplin between Miss 
Delany and Louisa Fairfield. I must own that Louisa is, perhaps, 
“too good, too excellent, a creature” for my taste, but then, what 
an admirable foil to the impulsive Isabella! I hope you will 
sympathise with me in my partiality for Miss Delany, with her 
profound respect for all that is comme il faut. How charming, too, 
is old Mrs, Gubbins : the scene in which she and Miss Gunnery cap 
maladies against each other is inimitable. 

Captain Everett is one of Miss Austen’s very best men, and, 
on the whole, I think I prefer him to Captain Wentworth in 
Persuasion, But, of course, Mr, Hutchings is the best character in 
the book ; his self-complacency is so convincing, and his remarks 
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upoa “the gallant defenders of our couutry” so admirably suited 
to the man. No wonder that Isabella rebelled ! 

I have just reached the description of the rout at Lady Ellison’s. 
I tremble to think what will happen to Isabella and Desborough : 
surely she must see how worthless he is ! 

But what a misfortune that the book was never finished. How- 
ever, let us rejoice that we have rescued even this slight fragment 


by the tle Jane. 
. = [S. H. H., London. } 


I have made some new friends lately, and one of them already 
rivals Elizabeth Bennet in my affections: Why have I never read 
Barland Towers before? Sophia Meldrum is simply adorable! Also 
she has more spice of devilry than Elizabeth. In those inimitable 
converzations with Colonel Pettigrew, so demure she is that the 
sharpness of her wit quite escapes him. The incident of the spectacle 
case is not convincing ; but, of course, if Miss Inches had not looked 
out then, Mr, Liddell would never have heard of it at all. But we 
all know plot is not Miss Austen’s strong point. I long to meet a 
Mrs. Lebrun in the flesh. The very thought of her will henceforth 
cheer my dullest moments. When she and Betsy arrange news- 
papers on all the drawing-room chairs, and a sheet on the carpet, do 
you not think of Cranford and the paper paths to the chairs at 
Miss Jenkyn's party? Could anything be more delightful? I don’t 
much care for the men, and cannot think what Mary Lebrun saw 
in Mr. Liddell ; but the Miss Inches, Mary herself, and Mrs. Petti- 
grew will keep me happy fora month. And dear Sophia Meldrum! 
Fickle though I am, my affection for you will never wane, for you 
are always charming. In my garden at night I often think of the 
paste buckles you bought at the fair, and see them flash as you run 
past me like a hare in the dark. 

[M. M. B., St, Andrews. ] 


What do you think I have found? Why,a MS., positively a 
rejected MS. of Jane Austen's. The story, which is. entitled 
Honour and Humility, is delightful—fresh, humorous, demure. 
Caroline Ashton is the only daughter of the Lady Maria Ashton. 
You can imagine the charming sort of heroine, with the naiveté of 
a Catherine and the natural timidity of an Anne Elliot. She has 
met, at a dancing-party in the county-town, James Watson, “a 
beggarly apothecary’s son,” as Lady Maria calls him. True the 
young man is a paragon of virtue, quotes Gray's “ Elegy,” and is 
excessively gentleman-like. But Caroline’s mother tramples on his 
aspirations and tries in many spirited conversations to stir up her 
lethargic spouse to forbid his approaching her daughter. She pro- 
ceeds herself to active measures, and sends to Ireland for her distant 
cousin, a young Mr. Edward Fitzgerald, who is heir to an unen- 
cumbered estate, and who falls an easy prey to Caroline’s charms 
immediately on his arrival at Ashton Chase, Caroline is somewhat 
carried away by her kinsman’s dash, but her affections are still 
definitely engagei by Watson's superiority of intellect, and well 
knowing that the ending will be a happy one for all parties (for 
never does Miss Austen harrow our feelings by blighted hopes or 
broken hearts) Iam anxiously awaiting a solution of the riddle, 
Possibly it may be found in the arrival of the new parson’s three 
daughters, one of whom is reported to have a lively tongue.” 

[R. M., Brighton. | 


*,* We hope to give more of these interesting abstracts next week. 


Replies received also from W. M., Berlin; W. M. A,, Clevedon ; 
W. C. C., Cork; G. H., Didsbury ; E. W., St. Leonards; F. P. W., 
Ilminster ; St. H. B, Dumfries; E. 8S. B., Brentford; R. G. W., 
Richmond ; G. R. G., Stoke-on-Trent ; 8. A. B., Hanwell; J. D. A., 
Ealing ; F. R. C., London; E. 8, C., Redhill ; L. H., York; J. G., 
Killiney ; W. F. K., Dublin; A. M., London; J. L., Chesterton ; 
E. L., Burton-on-Trent ; J. D. W., London ; M. A. C., Cambridge ; 
L. K., London ; E. 8, H., Bradford, 





Competition No. 10 (New Series). 


A correspondent draws our attention to one or two well-known 
lines which can be transposed so as to convey an opposite sense 
without suffering any injury from the process. “Thus,” he says, 
“ Milton’s 

‘New Presbyter is but old Priest writ large’ 
should plainly read 
‘Old Priest is but New Presbyter writ large.’ 


The New Presbyter was not much to brag about, but he was an 
advance upon his predecessor. Or Pope's 


‘One truth is clear—whatever is is right’ 


should be read with the last word altered to ‘ wrong ’—or evolution 
is a mistake,” 

Without committing ourselves to heart-and-soul agreement with 
our correspondent, we think that, at any rate, the game of trans- 
position as outlined in his letter may employ our readers’ ingenuity 
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rather amusingly, and we therefore offer a prize of a guinea to the 
competitor who sends the best example. The lines chosen for 
treatment must, we should add, be well known. 


RULES. 


Answers, addressed “ Literary Competition, The AcApDEMy, 43, 
Chancery-lane, W.C.,” must reach us not later than the first post 
of T , November 28. Each answer must be accompanied by 
the coupon to be found in the first column of p. 612 or it can- 
not enter into competition. Competitors sendiag more than one 
attempt at solution must accompany eaeh attempt with a separate 
coupon ; otherwise the first only will be considered. We wish to 
impress on competitors that the task of examining replies is much 
facilitated when one side only of the paper is written upon. It is 
also important that names and addresses should always be given: 
we cannot consider anonymous answers. 








New Books Received. 


[These notes on some of the New Books of the week are 
preliminary to Reviews that may follow. | 


RECOLLECTIONS, 1832 To 1886. By Srr ALGERNON WEST. 


Sir Algernon West has led a busy life as a civil servant of the 
Crown, and he was the private secretary and friend of Mr. 
Gladstone. Born in 1832, he can look back on a long and 
interesting past. His ‘‘ recollections” fill two volumes and 
abound in anecdote. (Smith, Elder & Co, 21s.) 


THat ReminpDs ME. By Str EpwArpD RvssELt. 


The busy editor of the Liverpool Daily Post says: ‘A 
working newspaper editor of a good many years’ experience, 
I find that numerous occurrences or statements which come 
before me in my daily work remind me of incidents and con- 
versations which live in my memory.” (Unwin.) 


Tue HicHEst ANDES. By E. A. FirzJERALD. 


This is Mr. FitzGerald’s record of the successful ~~ 4 
made by himself and his colleagues, Mr. Stuart Vines, Mr. 
Arthur Lightbody, and Mr. Philip Gosse, to climb to the 
hitherto untrodden summit of Aconcagua, the highest moun- 
tain in the Andes and in America. In all its outward 
appearance the book is worthy of the importance of its subject, 
the illustrations being particularly fine. (Methuen.) 


GREEK TeRRA-CoOTTA STATUETTES. By Marcus B. Huisx. 


‘* Exquisite and fragile marvels, on which the genius of 
expiring Greece amused itself.”” Such is the quoted descrip- 
tion of Greek statuettes on the title-page of Mr. Huish’s 
comely and alluring volume. These beautiful, homely pro- 
ductions of ancient Greece, which stood on the housewife’s 
shelves or were placed on the tombs of the dead, have been 
curiously neglected by English students. Mr. Huish’s work 
throws a flood of light on the subject. (Murray.) 


A New RivE To Knuiva. 


Mr. Jefferson rode from Catford to Khiva, mainly ‘‘ because 
so many people said it was impossible.” Out of the whole 
journey of six thousand miles less than a hundred were covered 

other means than the bicycle. This is Mr. Jefferson’s well- 
iilustrated record of his journey. (Methuen. 6s.) 


By R. L. JEFFERSON. 


IMPRESSIONS OF SoUTH AFRICA. By JAMES BryYcg. 


This new edition of Mr. Bryce’s work, carefully revised, and 
containing reflections on the present war with the Transvaal, 
will be useful to a great many readers who wish to form or 
renew just conceptions of the South African problem. For 
Mr. Bryce’s disapproval of the war does not interfere with his 
clear and statesmanlike view of the large questions involved. 
(Macmillan. ) 


A CriticAt HISTORY OF THE 
DocrrinE OF A Future Lire. By R. H. CuHartezs, D.D. 


Dr. Charles is Professor of Biblical Greek at Trinity College, 
Dublin, and this book is the fruit of many years’ study. The 
doctrine of a future life is examined historically in connexion 
with Israel, Judaism, and Christianity, and Dr. Charles’s 
whole line of study and investigation has been one of original 





scholarship. The conclusions embodied in this book were com- 
municated by Dr. Charles in the Jowett Lectures of 1898-99, 
(A. & C. Black.) 


On Books AND ARTS. By FREDERICK WEDMORE. 


Mr. Wedmore was ever a fastidious critic; and his own 
writings do not escape his scrutiny, for in a prefatory note he 
tells us that he has gathered up only those of his contributions 
to various Reviews and to the Standard which he is “ least 
unwilling” to preserve within the covers of a book. Mr. 
Wedmore’s subjects are: ‘‘ The Short Story,” ‘ Balzac,” 
“‘ George Eliot,” ‘‘ Siddons and Rachel,” ‘ Rembrandt,”’ 
“Dutch Seventeenth-Cent Drawings,” ‘‘ Velasquez,” and 
other dainty and distinguished subjects. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


THE Essays 


AND MoreE Essays or ELIA. By CHARLES LAMB. 


This is a very pretty edition, in two volumes, of the Elian 
essays. So far as we are aware, it is the first serious attempt 
to illustrate Lamb’s writings. Old lovers of Lamb may be 
impatient of illustrations, but the unfledged Elian will doubt- 
less delight in Mr. Charles E. Brock’s dainty and often highly 
(et) drawings. The introduction is by Mr. Birrell. 

ent. 


*,* Owing to great pressure on our space, acknowledgments of 


other New Books are held over. New Novels are 
acknowledged elsewhere. 


Special cloth cases for binding the half-yearly volume of 
the AcapEmy can be supplied for 1s. each. The price of the 
bound half-yearly volume is 8s. 9d. Communications should be 
addressed to the Publisher, 43, Chancery-lane. 








J, NISBET & (0.8 NEW LIST 


Oliver Cromwell : a Personal Study. 


By ARTHUR PATERSON, 
Author of “‘ Cromwell’s Own,” &c. Demy 8vo, with Portraits, 10s, net. 
“ An interesting and valuable h‘storical biography.” —Scotsman, 


A History of Italian Unity, 


1814-1871. 


By BOLTON KING, M.A. 
Tn 2 vols., demy 8vo, with Maps and Plans, 24s. ret, 


“Undoubtedly the best history of the birth of modern Italy that has yet 
been written, and it is a book which will not suon be superseded.” 
Manchester Guardian. 


J. H. Frere and His Friends. 


Letters and Papers from an Old Muniment-Room. 
Edited by G. FESTING. Demy 8vo, 10s. net. 


“A most delightful and valuable book.”—Manchester Guardian. 
“* A delightful book......very entertaining and valuable,”— World. 


Danton : a Study. 
By H. BELLOC, B.A. 


Demy 8vo, with Photogravure Portrait, 1s, 


“ We are amazed at this book coming from so young a writer,”—Literature. 
** Unquestionably a brilliant piece of work.”’-—Bookman, 


NEW AND CHEAP EDITION, demy 8vo, 6s, 


Fragments of an Autobiography. 


By FELIX MOSCHELES, 
With Photogravure Frontispiece. 
“ A decidedly entertaining book.” —The Times. 
“ Delightfully characteristic and singularly interesting.’’—T ruth. 


The Great Lord Burghley. 


By MARTIN A. 8S. HUME. 
Demy 8vo, 12s, 6d. 


“In Major Hume’s volume we have at last an adequate biography of Lord 
Burghley.”’— Speaker. _ 


J. NISBET & CO,, LimiTep, 21, Berners Street. 
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MACMILLAN & 00’S NEW BOOKS 


Messrs. MACMILLAN & CO. have just published 
a New Novel by F. MARION CRAWFORD, 
entitled “VIA GRUCIS,” a Romance of the 
Second Crusade. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S NEW VOLUME. 
TWENTY-NINTH THOUSAND. 


STALKY & CO. 


Extra crown 8vo, red cloth, gilt top, 6: 6s. 














HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS SERIES.—New Volume. 


HIGHWAYS and BYWAYS in YORKSHIRE. By 


ARTHUR H. NORWAY. With Illustrations by JOSEPH PENNELL and HUGH THOMSON 


Extra crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. , 
THE WAR_ IN SOUTH AFRICA, 


A HISTORY OF THE BRITISH ARMY. 


By the Hon. J. W. FORTESCUE. 


FIRST PART—To the Close of the Seven Years’ War. In 2 vols, With numerous Maps and Plans. 
8vo, 36s, net. 


DAILY NEWS.—“It is sound, admirable workmanship, a book for which every reader of the nation’s 
history will heartily thank its author.’”’ 


Third Edition, with a new Prefatory Chapter, dealing with the events which have 
induced the present crisis. 


IMPRESSIONS OF SOUTH AFRICA. 


By the Rt. Hon, JAMES BRYCE, M.P. 
With 3 Maps, and with the Text of the Transvaal Conventions of 1881 and 1884. 


SOUTH AFRICA OF TO-DAY. 


By Captain FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND, C.LE., 
Indian Staff Corps, late Special Correspondent of the Times in South Africa. 
With Illustrations, anand 8vo, 8s, 6d, net. 





Crown 8vo, 6s. 


NEW AND NOTABLE NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo, gilt tops, 6s. each, 
7th THOUS! a 4 see — AMERICA, | 15th THOUSAND in ENGLAND and AMERICA. 


(RANDA OF THE BALCONY. ov Ganaven Gneves. 
= 'TH.—“* A novel notable at once for the in- YOUNG APRIL. With Illus- 


the clearness of its 


genuity of its construction, trations. 
dialogue, and the brightness of its descriptions, It . 5 : : 
has also the singular merit of introducing you to ACADEMY.—* At once bright, varied, frolicsome, 


and tender.” 
PALL MALL GAZETTE—“ Astory of power 
| and originality, spiritedly told......The interest never 
flags.’’ 


characters that are at once original and natural,” 





By DAISY HUGH PRYCE. 


VALDA HANEM: the Romance 


of a Turkish Harim. 

DAILY NEWS—“ A book which—not only from 
its own considerable merits as a novel, but from its 
interest as giving a lifelike picture in contemporary 
manners—is decidedly engrossing.” 

BLACK and WHITE.—“ Charmingly fresh and 
unhackneyed.” 


THE ENCHANTER. 


0U TLOOK.— 
written,’ 


“* Exceptionally well conceived and 


VOLUME I, NOW READY. 


A NEW HISTORY of the ENGLISH CHURCH. 


A Continuous History, based upon a caroful study of original authorit‘es, and of the best ancient and 
modern writers. Edited by the Very Rev. W. R. W. STEPHENS, Dean of Winchester, and the 
Rev. WILLIAM HUNT, M.A. In 7 crown 8vo vols. 
Vol. I. THE ENGLISH CHURCH from its FOUNDATION to the NORMAN CONQUEST ('97-1086). 
By the Rev. WILLIAM HU NT, M.A, 5s. net. 


NEW WORK ON THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. | 


THE REAL FRENCH REVOLUTIONIST. By 


HENRY JEPHSON, Author of “‘ The Platform—its Rise and Progress.” With Map. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
DAILY TELEGR4APH.—“ A true and complete history of the Vendean uprising of 1793....... Of un- 
flagging interest....... Mr. Jephson’s book is eminently cosmopolitan in character and interest alike, and the 
thinking public of all nationalities should be grateful to him for an important contribution to historical 
literature, unsurpassed in interest by any fictional masterpiece of the nineteenth century.” 


MACMILLAN & CO., Limrrep, London. 








LONGMANS & CO0.’8 LIST. 


The Karly Married Life of 
Maria Josepha, Lady Stanley 


(Lady STANLEY, of Alderley), 


With Extracts from Sir John Stanley’s “ Preterita.” 
Edited by One of their Grandchildren, 
JANE H. ADEANE, 

Editor of “‘ The Girlhood of Maria Josepha Holroyd.” 
With 10 Portraits and 3 other Illustrations. 

8vo, 18s. [Next week 

*,* Many of the readers of the “ Girlhood of 
Maria Josepha Holroyd” have asked whether 
there are no letters of her married life equally 
worthy of being preserved ; and have suggested 
that, Hi such be the case, a selection from them 
would form a welcome companion to the bright 
letters of her earlier days, 

To this question the present volwme is an 
answer. It consists of extructs from Sir J, T. 
Stanley's MSS, up to the time of his marriage, 
and afterwards of selections from the corre- 
spondence of his wife, Maria Josepha, which 
tell the story of the early years of a married life 
that lasted over half a century (1796 to 1850), 





With Portrait and Map, medium 8vo, 18s. 


THE HISTORY oF LORD LYTTON’S INDIAN 
ADMINISTRATION, 1876-1880. 


Compiled from Letters and Official Papers. 
By Lady BETTY BALFOUR. 


Times.—“* Lady Betty Balfour has done a noble service to her 
father’ 's memory.....At — we shall only say that no honest 
an h on our relations with Central 
‘Avia without a careful svedy of the facts and documents pre- 
sented in this book.” 


THE RIVER WAR: an Historical 


Account of the Reconquest of the Sondan, By 
WINSTON SPENCER CHURCHILL. Edited 4 
Col. F. RHODES, D.S.0. With 34 Maps and 
Plans, and 51 Illustrations. Also with 7 Photo- 
gravure Portraits of Generals, &c. 2 vols., 
medium 8vo, 3és. 

Pall Mall Gaze “The book_is to our mind a long way the 
first among the literature of the Soudan war. Written through- 
out in an ov flowing style, it holds the ened from the com- 
mexcement. 





SECOND IMPRESSION. 


THE MAP of LIFE: Conduct and 


Character. By WILLIAM EDWARD HART- 
POLE LECKY. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


THE CLAIMS of JESUS CHRIST: 
Lent Lectures. By the Rev. W. J. SPARROW 
SIMPSON, M.A., Vicar of St. Mark’s, Regent's 
P.rk. Crown 8vo, 2s, 


THE PREVENTION of FACTORY 


ACCIDENTS. Being an Account of Manufactur- 
ing Industry and Accident, and a Practical Guide 
to the Law on the Safe-Guarding, Safe-Working, 
and Safe-Construction of Factory Machinery, 
Plant, and Premises. By JOHN CALDER, Whit- 
worth Scholar, sometime Her Majesty’s Inspector 
of Factories for the North of Scotland. ith 20 
Tables and 124 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 
net. 


NEW FICTION. 
NO SOUL ABOVE MONEY. By 


WALTER RAYMOND, Author of ‘Two Men o’ 

_ Mendip,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
ker.—“ A delightful book, alike in its racy local colour 
an sympathetic hamour and in its masterly and restrained 
treatment of passion in its most primitive and essential forms.” 


THE UNDOING of JOHN BREW- 


STER. By Lady MABEL HOWARD. Crown 
_8v0, 68, cM ext week. 


LONGMAN’ S MAGAZINE. 
DECEMBER, Frice SIXPENCE. 

ONE of OURSELVES Chaps. 46. By L. B. Walford. 

THE EVOLUTION of a REPUTATION. By I. A. Taylor. 

JANE ANNE—LUMP. By Mary Dorothea Evans. 

FROM a TEST ANGLER’S DIARY. By George A. B. Dewar 

THE WOOING of SARAH LEPELL. By Violet A. Simpson 

WILD FRUITS. By the Rev. Johu Vavghan, M.A. 

AT the SIGN of the SHIP. By Andrew Lang. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO, 
London, New York, and Bombay. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S STANDARD BOOKS. 





By LORD MACAULAY. 


COMPLETE WORKS. 
* ALBANY” EDITION. With 12 Portraits. 12 vols., large crown 8vo, 


3s, 6d. each. 
Vols. I-VI. HISTORY of ENGLAND | Vols. VII-X. x ESSAYS and BIO- 
from the ACCESSION of JAMES | yj. xt, IL SPEECHES, LAYS-of 
the SECOND. ANCIENT ROME, &c., and INDEX. 
“EDINBURGH” EDITION. 8 vols., 8vo, 6s. each, 
CABINET EDITION, 134 vols., post 8vo, £4 16s. 


HISTORY of ENGLAND from the ACCESSION of 
JAMES the SECOND. 





POPULAR EDITION. 2 vols., | “ALBANY” EDITION. With 6 Por- 
crown 8vo, 5s. traits. 6 vols., large crown 8vo, 
STUDENT’S EDITION. 2 vols. th cr nt 
crown 8vo, 12s. , ° ee > epee 8 vols., post 
PEOPLE’S EDITION, 4vols.,crown | “EDINBURGH” EDITION, 4 vols., 
8vo, 16s, 8vo, 6s. each, 


CRITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS. 
STUDENT’S EDITION. 1 vol, “ TREVELYAN” EDITION. 2 vols., 
crown 8vo, 6s. crown 8vo, 9s. 


PEOPLE’S EDITION. 2 vols.,crown CABINET EDITION. 
8vo, 83, 8vo, 24s. 


“ EDINBURGH” EDITION, 3 vols., 8vo, 6s. each. 


CRITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS, with LAYS 
of ANCIENT ROME, &e. In 1 vol. 
POPULAR EDITION, Cr. 8vo, 2s, 6d. 
AUTHORISED Lyn my > 8vo, 
2s, 6d,; or gilt edges, 3s 


LAYS of ANCMENT ROME, &c. 


Illustrated by G. Scharf. Feap, 4to, 10s, 6d. 

BIJOU EDITION. 18mo, 2s. 6d., gilt top. 

POPULAR EDITION. Fcap. 4to, 6d., sewed; 1s., cloth, 
Illustrated by J. R. Weguelin. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, cloth extra, gilt edges. 
ANNOTATED EDITION, Fcap. 8vo, 1s., sewed; 1s, 6d., cloth, 





4 vols., post 


ws ones LIBRARY” EDITION. 
Portrait and 4 Tllustrations 
hs the “Lapa Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 














By Sir GEORGE OTTO TREVELYAN, Bart. 
THE LIFE and LETTERS of LORD MACAULAY. 


POPULAR EDITION, 1 vol., crown CABINET EDITION. 2 vols., post 
8vo, 28. 6d, 8vo, 12s. 





STUDENT’S EDITION. 1 vol, “EDINBURGH ” EDITION, 2 vols., 
crown 8vo, 6s. 8vo, 68, each, 

THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. Part L, 1766- 
1776, 8vo, 16s. 


THE EARLY HISTORY of CHARLES JAMES FOX. 


LIBRARY EDITION. 8vo, 18s. 
“SILVER LIBRARY” EDITION. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 


HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Fall of Wolsey 
to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada, 12 vols., crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 
SHORT STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS. 4 vols., 


crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 


THE ENGLISH in IRELAND in the EIGHTEENTH 


CENTURY. 3 vols., crown 8vo, 10s, 6d. 
ENGLISH SEAMEN of the SIXTEENTH CEN- 


TURY. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
LIFE and LETTERS of ERASMUS. Cr. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE DIVORCE of CATHERINE of , OCEANA; or, England and her 
ARAGON. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. Colonies. With 9 Lilustrations, 


THE SPANISH STORY of the | Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 
ARMADA, and other Essays, His- | CA3SAR: a Sketch. Cr. 8vo, 3s, 6d. 





torical and Descriptive. Crown | THOMAS CARLYLE: a History of 
8v0, 38. 6d. his Life. 1795-1885, 2 vols., crown 

THE COUNCIL of TRENT. Crown | 8vo, 78. 1834-1881, 2 vols., crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. } 8vo, 78. 


By JULIAN 8. CORBETT. 
DRAKE and the TUDOR NAVY. With a History 


of the Rise of England as a Maritime Power. With Portraits, 24 Plates 
(8 Charts), 14 Illustrations in the Text (6 Charts), and Maps." New and 
Cheaper Edition. 2 vols., crown | BVO, 16s. 


By the Right Hon. F. MAX MULLER. 
THE SIX SYSTEMS of INDIAN PHILOSOPHY. 








By the Right Hon. WILLIAM E. H. LECKY. 


HISTORY of ENGLAND in the EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. 


LIBRARY EDITION. 8 vols., 8vo. Vols. I. and II., 1700-1760, 36s. ; Vols, III. 
and IV., 1760-1784, 36s. ; Vols, V. and VI, 1784-1793, 36s. ; Vols, VIL. and 


VIIL., 1793- 1800, 36s. 
CABINET EDITION. ENGLAND. 7 vols., crown 8vo, 6s, each. IRELAND. 
5 vols., crown 8vo, 6s. each. 


HISTORY of EUROPEAN MORALS, from Augustus 
to Charlemagne. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 12s. 

HISTORY of the RISE and INFLUENCE of the 
SPIRIT of RATIONALISM in EUROPE, 2 vols., crown 8vo, 128, 


DEMOCRACY and LIBERTY. 


LIBRARY EDITION, 2 vols., 8vo, 36s. 
CABINEL EDITION. 2 vols., crown 8vy, 12s. 


THE MAP of LIFE: Conduct and Charact-r. 
8vo, 10s, 6d. 
By SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER. 
HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Accession of 


James I. to the Outbreak of the Civil War, 1603-1642, 10 vols., crown 8vo, 
6s, each. 


HISTORY of the GREAT CIVIL WAR, 1642-1649. 


4 vols., crown 8vo, 6s. each. 


HISTORY of the COMMONWEALTH and PRO- 


TECTORATE, 1649-1660. Vol. I. 1649-1651, with 14 Maps, 8vo, 21s. 
Vol. II, 1651-1654, with 7 Maps, vo, 21s. 


THE STUDENT'S HISTORY of ENGLAND. With 


378 Illustrations. Crown 6vo, 12s. 


By Sir T. ERSKINE MAY. 
THE CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of ENGLAND, 


since the Accession of George III., 1760- 1870. 3 vols., Svo, 18s, 


By the Rev. J. FRANCK BRIGHT, D.D. 
A HISTORY of ENGLAND. 4 vols., crown 8vo. 


Period I, a.p, 449 to 1485. 4s. 6d. Period If. 1689 to 1837. 7s. 6d, 
Period II, 1485 to 1688, 5a. Period IV. 1837 to 1880. 6s. 


By MANDELL CREIGHTON, D.D., 
Lord Bishop of Lond 
A HISTORY of the PAPACY, from the GREAT 
SCHISM to the SACK of ROME, 1878-1527, 6 vols., crown 8vo, 63. each. 
By HENRY THOMAS BUCKLE. 

HISTORY of CIVILISATION in ENGLAND, 

FRANCE, SPAIN, and SCOTLAND. 3 vols., crown 8vo, 243, 

By PETER M. ROGET. 

THESAURUS of ENGLISH WORDS and PHRASES, 


Classified and Arranged so as to Facilitate the Expression of Ideas and 
Assist in Literary Comp sition. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


By ALEXANDER BAIN. 
MENTAL and MORAL SCIENCE: a Compendium 


of Psychology and Ethics. Crown vo, 10s. 6d, 


THE SENSES and the INTELLECT. 8vo, 15s. 
THE EMOTIONS and the WILL. 8vo, 15s. 
PRACTICAL ESSAYS. Crown 8vo, 2s. 


LOGIC, DEDUCTIVE and INDUCTIVE. 
Part I, DEDUCTION. 43. | _—Part II, INDUCTION. 6s. 64. 








By JOHN STUART MILL. 
A SYSTEM of LOGIC. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


POPULAR EDITION, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 
LIBRARY EDITION. 2 vols., 8v0, 30s. 


By Lieut.-Col. G. F.R. HENDERSON. 
STONEWALL JACKSON and the AMERICAN 


CIVIL WAR. Second Edition. With an Introduction by Field-Mars:.al 
the Right Hm, VISCOUNT WOLSELEY, K.P., G.C.B., &c., Commander- 
in-Chief. With 2 Portraits and 33 Maps aad Plans, 2 vols., ” 8¥0, 42s. 








8vo, 18s, 


LONGMANS, GREEN. & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 
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‘ 
ADY, 24 years of age, Graduate, with First- 
Class Honours in — ton uage, Literature, and 
History, desires position as SECRETARY to Author, Would 
undertake Research Work. Satan kindly permitted to 
Prof. Bradley, Glasgow University.—Letters M., 1, St. Andrew's 
Drive, Glasgow. 
OR SALE. _ SIX “OIL- PAINTINGS, 
size about 42in. by 36in. Portraits of the Portuguese 
Royal Family, by José Felix da Costa.— For particulars apply 
to Wu. Hooror a Yates, 12, Fenchurch Street. 


‘CATALOGUES. 


ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 


14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 20, South Frederick St. 
Edinburgh, and % Broad Street, Oxford. 


__ CATALOGUES post free on application. 


OREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 
promptly supplied on moderate terms. 
CATALOGUES on application. 


DULAU & ©0., ™, SOHO SQUARE. 


200KS WAN TED.—25s. each offered for 

“ Life of John My tton,” 1835—Collyns’ * “ Wild Red Deer,” 

1862—“ Old English Squire,” 1821—“ Progress of a Midshipman, 

1820—* Shirley Deer F arks,” 1867—"* Tom Raw the Ley 1828 
—“Trials for Adultery,” 7 vols., 1781—** Warwickshire Hunt,” 

* Last ecade,” 2 vols., 1863—" Desperate 

Remedies,” 3 vols., 187 -— Pair < Ly - ue Eyes,” ah = 
* Lo Doone,” 3 vols. i Sta 
Wen BAR ERS GREAT ‘BOOKSHOP, Op BIRAMNG HAM. 


OOK BARGAINS.—Cheapest Booksellers 

in the World, Catalogues free. Books Bought or 
Exchanged. Out-of-Print Books Supplied. Also Rarities. 
Please state Wants.—Tue Hottanp Co., Book Merchants, 
Birmingham. 








1837—Freer’s 


IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 


N EWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, &c. 
—KING, SELL & RAILTON, Limited, high-class 
Printers and Publishers, 12, Gough Square, 4, Bolt Court, Fleet 
street, E.C., pevespene built Rotary and other fast eenine 
tor print! ’ illustrated or other Publications and special 
Machines for fast folding and covering 8, 16, 24, or ‘hes 


Journals at one operation. 
Advice and assistance given to anyone wishing to commence 


w Journals. 
Wen cilities cose the premises for Editorial Offices free. Adve:- 


tising and Pub! ng De ments | conducted, 
" nS Setephone eolal 65121. Telegraph “ Africanism, London.” 


Tt PE-WRITING promptly and accurately 


executed. 10d. ner 1,000 words. — Address Miss G., 
93, Canfield Gardens, N.V 


YPE-WRITING promptly and accurately 
done. 10d. per 1,000 words. Simples and references. 
Multi-Copies.—Address, Miss E. M., 18, Mortimer Crescent, N.W. 
['YPE- WRITING. ‘G.— Authors’ MSS. accurately 
opied in clear type and on good paper. Terms, ol, per 


1,000 m.. s. Moderate terms for Manifolding Authors’ reter- 
ences. — — M. Jacons, 18, Statham Grove, Clissold Park, 


London 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


IRKBECK BAN K, 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS repayable on demand, 
TWO per CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, o the mini- 
mum monthly balances, when not drawn below £100 


STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 
SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 


For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums 
on deposit and allows Interest monthly on each completed £1. 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 
FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





“THE ACADEMY” 
LITERARY COMPETITIONS, 


New Series. No. 10, 


All readers attempting this week's 
Competition (described fully on page 
608) must cut out this Coupon 
and enclose it with their reply. 


FRom A NURSE’S a BOOK. 
By HONNOR MORTE 
GREAT | Crown 8vo, Randeomely bound in sloth gilt, 5s. 
“ Concerned with phase 8 oof be aye of wpoteen et | 
hi as seen from the point of view of a nurse, 
eagle als Slit ory poverty Hi, eal fet 
rpose to quote from these brief an ighly finis 
til ilusérated), pe Te yh, “ aons Duet 8, ey at y | | Bo be fu be fully appreciated they should be read in their aa 
3 o'clock; to be continued on Dec. - oo and Jaw. 2, Glasgow Herald. 
9, 1900. Subscription (for Nor- Membe to this 4 a 
Guinea (Children under 16, Half-a-Guinea); to all the Courses 
in the Season, 'I'wo Guineas. Tickets may ‘how be obtained at | 
the Institution. 
OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING | 
COLLEGE, Cooper's Hill, Staines. 


CHRISTMAS LECTURES. 


OYAL INSTITUTION of 
; BRITAIN, Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, W 


CHARLES VERNON BOYS, 
COURSE of SIX LECTURES (udapted inst Juvenile Audito: 


ALSO, BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
HOW to BECOME a NURSE, and HOW 
to Sos. 
Demy 8vo, Illustrated, 2s. 

“To those who are wy See ~ appealed ry by girls in their 
teens, or by young women of maturer a as to the fa ye they 
shoul become nurses, this book of Miss Morten’s must 
prove a perfect godsend.”—British Medical Journal. 


Demy a (suitab'e for the apron pocket), > cloth, 2s. ; 
n handsome leather, gilt, ?s. 
THE NURSE'S DICTIONARY ry "MEDICAL 
TERMS and NURSING TREATMENT. 
“A very useful little book for reference, and should be at the 
disposal of every nurse.”—Birmingham Medical Re Review. 


Small crown 8vo, cloth, Is, 





PJ Course of Study is arranged to fit an Engineer for em- 
loyment in Euro India, and the Cee, About 40 
tudents will be admitted in September, 1 Sec 

of State will offer them forCom tition, twelve Ap vintments 

as Assistant Engineers in the Public Works De ment, and 

Four Appointments as Assistant Superintendents in the 

Telegraphs Department, Ore in the Accountants’ Branch 

P.W.D., and One in the Traffic Department Indian State 

Railway.—For particulars apply to Src RETARY at SCollege, 




















POCKET-.BOOK. 


MUD IE’ Ss LIBRARY \* es Guide to the London and Obstetrical 


(LIMITED), ty’s Examination. 


“The little neck ein mirably serve its gr) anal i 
For the CIRCULATION and SALE of _ ago Herald. 
all the BEST London: THE SCIENTIFIC PRESS, Lrwrrep, 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN 28 and 29, Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 
SPANISH, and RUSSIAN BOOKS, 
THE OLD FAVOURITE. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA NINETEEN YEARS’ CONSECUTIVE ISSUE. 


per annum, ’ 
RROWSMITH’S CHRISTMAS ANNUAL, 
CE eT TE eee sonune, ONE SHILLING 
WATCHERS. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS 
WATCHERS. 


per annum, 
WATCHERS. 


—Two or Three Friends UNITE in ONE SUB 
SCRIPTION. and thus lessen 4 Sy f Carriage. THE WATCHERS. 
THE WATCHERS. 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
notch ent Susie Riets of Books gratis A BROWSMITH'S a ANN UAL. 
and i post fr free. . 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


Now Orrerep at 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pp.) 
Sent Gratis and post free to any address, 

The List contains: POPULAR WORKS in 
TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, 
SCIENCE, and FICTION. Also NEW and SUR- 
PLUS Oopies of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
SPANISH, and RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


30-34, NEW OXFORD STREET; 
241, Brompton Road, 8.W.; 48, Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C., Lorpon ; 
And « at | Barton Arcade, Mapeussene. 


A CHARMING GIFT BOOK! 
6s., claret roan, gilt, Illustrated. 


LONDON IN THE TIME OF THE DIAMOND JUBILEE. 


London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Llangollen: Darlington & Co. 


DARLINGTON'S HANDBOOKS. 


Elited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. Maps by BARTHOLOMEW. 
Feap. 8vo. ONE SHILLING EACH, Illustrated. 


THE VALE of LLANGOLLEN.—With Special Contributions from His Excellency EB. J. 
PHELPS, Jate American Minister; Professor JOHN RUSKIN, LL.D.; ROBERT BROWNING; 
A. W. KINGLAKE, and Sir THEODORE MARTIN K.C.B, 

BOURNEMOUTH and NEW FOREST. THE CHANNEL ISLANDS, 
THE NORTH WALES COAST, THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 
BRECON and its BEACONS. THE WYE VALLEY. 
ROSS, TINTERN, and CHEPSTOW. THE SEVERN VALLEY. 
BRISTO rote WELLS, and WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 
BRIGHTON, TBOURNE HASTINGS, and ST. LEONARDS. 
LLANDUDNO, RAY BANGOR, BETTWSYCOED, and SNOWDON. 
ABERYSTWYTH, BARMOUTH, MACHYNLLETH, ‘and ABERDOVEY. 
BARMOUTH, DOLGELLY, HARLECH, CRICCIETH, and PWLLHELI 
MALVERN, HEREFORD, WORCESTER, GLOUCESTER, & CHELTENHAM, 
LLANDRINDOD WELLS and the SPAS of MID-WALES, 


is\THE HOTELS of the WORLD. A Handbook to the leading hotels throughout 


the world. 


THE 
THE 
THE 
THE 


ONE SHILLING. By A. E. Ww. MASON. 
A BROWSMITH'S CHRISTMAS ANNUAL. 
Bristol: J. W. ARROWSMITH. 
London: Sruprxim, Marsuatt & Co., Ltd. 


MR. SPENCER’S NEW VOLUME. 

Will be issued immediately, 8vo, cloth, price 18s. 
THE PRINCIPLES OF BIOLOGY. 
VOL. Il. 

Revised and Enlarged Edition, by 
HERBERT SPENCER. 


London : WiiuraMs & Monears, 14, Henrietta St., W.C 




















**What would not the intelligent tourist in Paris or Rome give for euch a guide-book as this, which 
teaches so much that is outside the usual scope of such volumes! ”’—The Times. 
“*The best Handbook to London ever issued.” —Liverpool Daily Post. 


SECOND EDITION, ENLARGED, 5s,—60 Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plans, 


LONDON AND ENVIRONS 


By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A. 
With an additional Indes of 4,500 References to all Streets and Places of Interes?, 


Llangollen : DARLINGTON & CO. 
London: Srmpxin, MarsHatt, Hamitron, Kent, & Co., Ltd., The Railway Bookstalls, and all Booksellers. 








